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chemicals used are harmless and 
non-inflammable. Be the first boy 
im your group to get a Litho-Art 
set this Christmas. 
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On Sitting Still 


An Editorial 


If ® have to thank Bruce Barton and one 

/ of his pungent editorials in the New York 
! Herald Tribune Sunday magazine for 
this story: 

The family had just finished their dinner and 
had moved into the living room. Father lighted his 
pipe, opened a book, and was settling down for a 
quiet evening. One of the girls snapped on the radio, 
caught a bit of jazz at one station, turned to a snatch 
of dialogue from another, passed up a good symphony 
orchestra, and then switched off the dials and began 
fussing around the rgom. The son picked up a maga- 
zine, thumbed the pages restlessly, and tossed it 
aside. 

“Let’s play bridge,” one daughter said. 

“Oh no, bridge is tiresome,” her brother exclaimed. 
“Let’s go to the movies.” 

“Well, anyway, let’s do something,” the other girl 
cried in a desperate tone. “We can’t sit here all 
evening!” 

With that as his text, the father thereupon deliv- 
ered a sermon on the jazz age. It was a good sermon, 
but we won’t repeat it here. He wasn’t just the ordi- 
nary variety of parental wet 
blanket. He liked the energy, 
alertness, frankness, and 
healthy enjoyment of the 
rising generation. He wasn’t 
so foolish as to believe that 
boys and girls who have 
been brought up in the age 
of automobiles, radio, and 
motion pictures can be 
slowed down to the pace of 
the horse and buggy. “You 
must be the offspring of 
movie stars,” he said. “No- 
body in a film is ever shown 
in repose. If it’s an office, 
the business man is always telephoning, or gesticu- 
lating, or pacing the floor. You have a thousand 
modern advantages of which your mother and I 
never dreamed, but sometimes I feel sorry for you 
just the same.” 

Have you ever echoed that girl’s despairing cry: 
“We can’t sit here all evening”? 

And did the answer ever occur to you: “Well, why 
not ?” 

What a terrible bore it would be to have to live 
‘with ourselves for once, and be happy! To read a 


book that has enough meat in it to reward us for two 
consecutive hours of concentration! To spend a lit- 
tle while with our families and friends in conversation 
on something besides personalities, athletics, movies, 
cars, or the latest sensation of the moment! Or even 
—perish the thought—just to sit still for ten min- 
utes with folded hands, and let our minds come to 
rest on something permanent. Why don’t you try it 
once? It won’t bite you. 

In ten days it will be Christmas. No school—gifts 
piled under the tree—turkey dinner—half a ton of 
candy—big party—motor over to Danceland: is 
that all? We can’t think why any choirs of angels 
should ever have sung over such an occasion as that, 
while twenty million people lack enough to eat. Jesus 
Christ, whose nativity we say we are celebrating, never 
saw a movie, nor heard a radio, nor rode in an auto- 
mobile. Yet he lived a satisfying life. He had a few 
close friends whom He often visited, and He enjoyed 
a simple meal in their homes. He knew hills, trees, 
birds, the stars, and the sea. He could make things 
with his hands. And He could sit still. 

This Christmas, wouldn’t it be a good idea to save 
half an hour at some time 
during the crowded day, 
wander off by ourselves, and 
think things over? Not just 
day-dreams. Anybody can 
do that in his spare time. 
But it takes something real 
inside to force ourselves to 
think. Of the ancient Egyp- 
tians it was written, “Their 
strength is to sit still.” One 
of the most popular novels of 
two or three years ago was 
Charles Morgan’s The Foun- 
tain. Perhaps that was just 
because more people than we 
think are tired of the kind of hectic activity that gets 
them nowhere! For its hero was a soldier who deter- 
mined to devote his life to the study of “contemplation” ! 

If you want to be interestimg—to yourself or to 
other people—you have to be interested in something. 
And one of the best ways of doing that is to sit still, 
to compose these restless bodies of ours to a momen- 
tary peace, and let the other part of us—call it mind, 
spirit, or what you will—have its way. 

If you can do that during Christmas holidays, you 
might find it worth doing every once in a while. 
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HORTLY after ten o’clock the 

singing-boys arrived at the 

tranter’s house, which was in- 

variably the place of meeting, 
and preparations were made for the 
start. The older men and musicians 
wore thick coats, with stiff perpen- 
dicular collars, and colored handker- 
chiefs wound round and round the 
neck till the end came to hand, over 
all which they just showed their ears 
and noses, like people looking over a 
wall. The remainder, stalwart ruddy 
men and boys, were dressed mainly in 
snow-white smock-frocks, embroidered 
upon the shoulders and breasts, in 
ornamental forms of hearts, diamonds 
and zigzags. The cider-mug was 
emptied for the ninth time, the music- 
books were arranged, and the pieces 
finally decided upon. The boys in 
the meantime put the old _horn- 
lanterns in order, cut candles into 
short lengths to fit the lanterns; and, 
a thin fleece of snow having fallen 
since the early part of the evening, 
those who had no leggings went to 
the stable and wound wisps of hay 
round their ankles to keep the insidi- 
ous flakes from the interior of their 
boots. 

Mellstock was a parish of consid- 
erable acreage, the hamlets compos- 
ing it lying at a much greater distance 
from each other than is ordinarily the 
case. Hence several hours were con- 
sumed in playing and singing within 
hearing of every family, even if but 
a single air were bestowed on each. 
There was lower Mellstock, the main 
village; half a mile from this were 
the church and vicarage, 
and a few other houses, 
the spot being rather lone- 
ly now, though in past 
centuries it had been the 
most thickly populated 
quarter of the parish. A 
mile north-east lay the 
hamlet of Upper Mell- 
stock, where the tranter 
lived, and at other points 
knots of cottages, besides 
solitary farmsteads and 
dairies. 

Old William Dewy, 
with the violoncello, played 
the bass; his grandson 
Dick the treble violin; and 
Reuben and Michael Mail 
the tenor and_ second 


By THOMAS HARDY 


violins respectively. The singers con- 
sisted of four men and seven boys, 
upon whom devolved the task of 
carrying and attending to the lanterns, 
and holding the books open for the 
players. Directly music was the 
theme, old William ever and instinc- 
tively came to the front. 

“Now mind, naibors,” he said, as 
they all went out one by one at the 
door, he himself holding it ajar and 
regarding them with a critical face 
as they passed, like a shepherd count- 
ing out his sheep. ‘You two counter- 
boys, keep your ears open to Michael’s 
fingering, and don’t ye go straying 
into the treble part along o’ Dick and 
his set, as ye did last year; and mind 
this especially when we be in ‘Arise, 
and hail,’ Billy Chimlen, don’t you 
sing quite so raving mad as you fain 
would; and, all o’ ye, whatever ye 
do, keep from making a great scuffle 
on the ground when we go in at peo- 
ple’s gates; but go quietly, so as to 
strik’ up all a sudden, like spirits.” 

“Farmer Ledlow’s first?” 

“Farmer Ledlow’s first; the rest as 
usual. 

“And, Voss,”-said the tranter ter- 
minatively, “you keep house here till 
about half past two; then heat the 
metheglin and cider in the warmer 
you'll find turned up upon the copper; 
and bring it wi’ the victuals to church: 
hatch, as th’st know.” 

Just before the clock sninieds twelve 
they lighted the lanterns and started. 
The moon, in her third quarter, had 
risen since the snowstorm; but the 
dense accumulation of snow-cloud 
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E nglish Section 


The Wessex Carollers 


Two Chapters from “Under the Greenwood Tree” 


weakened her power to a faint twi- 
light, which was rather pervasive of 
the landscape than traceable to the 
sky. The breeze had gone down, and 
the rustle of their feet and tones of 
their speech echoed with an alert re- 
bound from every post, boundary- 
stone and ancient wall they passed, 
even where the distance of the echo’s 
origin was less than a few yards. 
Beyond their own slight noises noth- 
ing was to be heard, save the occa- 
sional bark of foxes in the direction 
of Yalbury Wood, or the brush of a 
rabbit among the grass now and then, 

as it; scamperéd out of their way. 
Most of the outlying homesteads 
and hamlets had been visited by about 
two o'clock; they then passed across 
the outskirts of a wooded part toward 
the main village, nobody being at 
home at. the Manor. Pursuing no 
recognized track, great care was 
necessary in walking lest their faces 
should come in contact with low-hang- 
ing bows of the old limetrees, which 
in many spots formed dense over- 

growths of interlaced branches. 
By this time they were crossing to 
a gate in the direction of the school, 
which, standing on a slight eminence 
at the junction of three ways, now 
rose in unvarying and dark flatness 
against the sky. The instruments 
were retuned and all the band entered 
the school inclosure, enjoined by old 

William to keep upon the grass. 
“Number seventy-eight,” he softly 
gave out as they formed round in a 
semicircle, the boys opening the 
lanterns to get a clearer light, and 
directing their rays on the 

books. * 

Then passed forth into 
the quiet night an ancient 
and time-worn hymn, em- 
bodying Christianity in 
words orally transmitted 
from father to son through 
several generations down 
to the present characters, 
who sang them out right 
earnestly: 


“Remember Adam’s fall, 
O thou Man: 
Remember Adam’s fall 
From Heaven to Hell. 
Remember Adam’s fall; 
How he hath condemn’d all 
In Hell perpetual 
There for to dwell. 
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Remember God’s goodnesse, 
O thou Man; 
Remember God’s goodnesse, 
His promise made. 
Remember God’s goodnesse; 
He sent His Son Sinlesse 
Our ails for to redress; 
Be not afraid! 
In Bethlehem He was born, 
For mankind’s sake. 


In Bethlehem He was born, 

Christmas day i’? the morn; 

Our Saviour thought no scorn 
Our faults to take. 


Give thanks to God alway, 
O thou Man: 

Give thanks to God alway 
With heart-most joy. 
Give thanks to God alway 

On this our joyful day: 
Let all men sing and say, 
Holy, Holy!” 


Having concluded the last note, 
they listened for a minute or two, but 
found that no sound issued from the 
school-house. 

“Four breaths, and then, ‘O, What 
Unbounded Goodness’, Number fifty- 
nine,” said William. 

This was duly gone through, and 
no notice whatever seemed to be taken 
of the performance. 

“Good guide us, surely ’tisn’t a’ 
empty house, as befell us in the year 
thirty-nine and forty-three’.” said old 
Dewy. 

“Perhaps she’s just come from some 
noble city, and sneers at our doings?” 
the tranter whispered. 

“Odd rabbit her!” said Mr. Penny, 
with an annihilating look at a corner 
of the school chimney, “I don’t quite 
stomach her, if this is it. Your plain 
music well done is as worthy as your 
other sort done bad, a’ b’lieve, sould; 
so say I.” 

“Four breaths, and then the last,” 
said the leader authoritatively. “ ‘Re- 
joice ye Tenants of the Earth,’ num- 
ber sixty-four.” 

At the close, waiting yet another 
minute, he said in a clear loud voice, 
as he had said in the village at that 
hour and season for the previous forty 
years— 

“A merry Christmas to ye!” 

* * * 


When the expectant stillness con- 
sequent upon the exclamation had 
nearly died out of them all, an in- 
creasing light made itself visible in 
one of the windows of the upper floor. 
It came so close to the blind that the 
exact position of the flame could be 
perceived from the outside. Remain- 
ing steady for an instant, the blind 
went upward from before it, reveal- 
ing to thirty concentrated eyes a 
young girl, framed as a picture by 
the window architrave, and unconsci- 
ously illuminating her countenance to 
a vivid brightness by a candle she 
held in her left hand, close to her 
face, her right hand being extended 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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. . - His heart will lie, 
Beneath the daisies and the dew 
And the red fruit of Mellstock Yew. 


===HIS, according to the poet, in 
spite of the fact that the body 
| of the great old novelist was 
laid with all pomp and ceremony 

in Westminster Abbey. 

This love of the English country- 
side is again insisted upon in Chris- 
topher Morley’s eulogy’ written on 
the morning of Thomas Hardy’s 
death, January, 1928. Perhaps Mr. 
Morley was thinking of The Wood- 
landers and Under the Greenwood 
Tree at that time: 


“News of his death sent one outdoors, 
so clear, so hale, so mild a day in brown 
January. Regret not me, he once said, 
lover of cider, and women, and the coun- 
try dance! One wanted to think about 
things that were very real and humble. 
He was going back to earth, and earth 
everywhere was richer for it.” 


Born June 2, 1840, in High Brock- 
hampton, near Dorchester, Thomas 
Hardy spent much of his life in the 
neighborhood, which, with the adjoin- 
ing counties, he had poetically desig- 
nated as “Wessex.” The early years 
of his manhood he spent in London 
studying and practicing architecture, 
but by 1870, he had begun to write 
and establish for himself the reputa- 
tion which, at the beginning of the 
20th century, was ranked second to 
none. His novels, some of which are 
familiar to you, Jude the Obscure, 
The Return of the Native, Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles, Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd, were followed in the 
latter part of his life by poetry and 
the one play, The Dynasts, a tragic 
epic of the Napoleonic Wars. 


Lovers of English literature assign 
to the last of the great Victorians a 
place side by side with Dickens, Jane 
Austen, and Henry Fielding. Certain 
elements of characterization and 
knowledge of rustic life together with 
a splendid power to convey to the 
mind a sense of the love which the 
English bear for their trees, and 
meadows, and spacious lawns parallel 
him with Shakespeare. 


Under the Greenwood Tree is one 
of the early novels—a simple story 
of peasant life set in Mellstock vil- 
lage. It is the story of the Mellstock 
“Quire” and its west-gallery musi- 
cians. It tells of the resentment and 
regret which was felt when these 
“ecclesiastical bandsmen” were sup- 
planted by an harmonium player. 
There is, running through the book, 
a delicate rustic love story but this 
is likely to be forgotten because of 
our keener enjoyment of the descrip- 
tions of English countryside and the 
quaint pictures of lads and lasses of 
the English village with their conver- 
sation and amusing customs. The 
book is a Wessex As the Earth 
Turns, opening on a cold and starry 
Christmas Eve, swinging through the 
seasons to the following autumn. 

The selection here reprinted is 
taken from the “Winter” portion of 
the novel. It presents the old Eng- 
lish custom in which on Christmas 
Eve a band of musicians, “waits,” 
serenade all the houses in the village. 
In this particular instance, we are 
introduced to the heroine in all her 
fair young beauty, as she listens to 
the waits. 


—MABEL A. BESSY, 
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TOBERMORY 


What Happened When the Cat 
Learned to Talk, and Too Well. 


by “SAKI” cu. 4. MUNRO) 


| T was a chill, rain-washed after- 
ii noon of a late August day, that 
| indefinite season when partridges 

are still in security or cold storage, 
and there is nothing to hunt—unless 
one is bounded on the north by the 
Bristol Channel, in which case one 
may lawfully gallop after fat red 
stags. Lady Blemley’s house-party 
was not bounded on the north by the 
Bristol Channel, hence there was a 
full gathering of her guests round 
the tea-table on this particular after- 
noon. And in spite of the blankness 
of the season and the triteness of the 
occasion, there was no trace in the 
company of that fatigued restlessness 
which means a dread of the pianola 
and a subdued hankering for auction 
bridge. The undisguised open- 
mouthed attention of the entire party 
was fixed on the homely negative per- 
sonality of Mr. Cornelius Appin. Of 
all her guests, he was the one who 
had come to Lady Blemley with the 
vaguest reputation. Some one had 
said he was “clever,” and he had got 
his invitation in the moderate expec- 
tation, on the part of his hostess, 
that some portion at least of his 
cleverness would be contributed to 
the general entertainment. Until tea- 
time that day she had been unable to 
discover in what direction, if any, 
his cleverness lay. He was neither 
a wit nor a croquet champion, a hyp- 
notic force nor a begetter of amateur 
theatri¢cals. Neither did his exterior 
suggest the sort of man in whom 
women are willing to pardon a gen- 
erous measure of mental deficiency. 
He had subsided into mere Mr. Ap- 
pin, and the Cornelius seemed a piece 
of transparent baptismal bluff. And 
now he was claiming to have launched 
on the world a discovery beside which 
the invention of gunpowder, of the 
printing-press, and of steam _loco- 
motion were inconsiderable trifles. 
Science had made bewildering strides 
in many directions during recent dec- 
ades, but this thing seemed to belong 
to the domain of miracle rather than 
to scientific achievement. 

“And do you really ask us to be- 
lieve,” Sir Wilfrid was saying, “that 
you have discovered a means for in- 
structing animals in the art of human 
speech, and that dear old Tobermory 


has proved your first successful 
pupil?” 

“It is a problem at which I have 
worked for the last seventeen years,” 
said Mr. Appin, “but only during the 
last eight or nine months have I been 
rewarded with glimmerings of suc- 
cess. Of course I have experimented 
with thousands of animals, but lat- 
terly only with cats, those wonder- 
ful creatures which have assimilated 
themselves so marvelously with our 
civilization while retaining all their 
highly developed feral instincts. Here 
and there among cats one comes 
across an outstanding superior intel- 
lect, just as one does among the ruck 
of human beings, and when I made 
the acquaintance of Tobermory a 
week ago I saw at once that I was in 
contact with a ‘Beyond-cat’ of extra- 
ordinary intelligence. I had gone 
far along the road to success in recent 
experiments; with Tobermory, as 
you call him, I have reached the 
goal.” 

Mr. Appin concluded his remark- 
able statement in a voice which he 
strove to divest of a triumphant in- 
flection. No one said “Rats,” though 
Clovis’ lips moved in a monosyllabic 
contortion which probably invoked 
those rodents of disbelief. 

“And do you mean to say,” asked 
Miss Resker, after a slight pause, 
“that you have taught Tobermory to 
say and understand easy sentences 
of one syllable?” 

“My dear Miss Resker,” said the 
wonder-worker patiently, “‘one teaches 
little children and savages and back- 
ward adults in that piecemeal fash- 
ion; when one has once solved the 
problem of making a beginning with 
an animal of highly developed in- 
telligence one has no need for those 
halting methods. Tobermory can 
speak our language with perfect cor- 
rectness.” 

This time Clovis very distinctly 
said, “Beyond-rats!” Sir Wilfrid was 
more polite, but equally skeptical. 

“Hadn’t we better have the cat in 
and judge for ourselves?” suggested 
Lady Blemley. 

Sir Wilfrid went in search of the 


animal, and the company settled 
themselves down to the languid 
expectation of witnessing some 


more or less adroit drawing-room 
ventriloquism. 

In a minute Sir Wilfrid was back 
in the room, his face white beneath 
its tan and his eyes dilated with ex- 
citement. 

“By Gad, it’s true!” 

His agitation was unmistakably 
genuine, and his hearers started for- 
ward in a thrill of awakened inter- 
est. 

Collapsing into an armchair he 
continued breathlessly: “I found him 
dozing in the 
called out to him to come for his tea. 
He blinked at me in his usual way, 
and I said, ‘Come on, Toby; don’t 
keep us waiting’; and, by Gad! he 
drawled out in a most horribly na- 
tural voice that he’d come when he 
dashed well pleased! I nearly jumped 
out of my skin!” 

Appin had preached to absolutely 
incredulous hearers; Sir Wilfrid’s 
statement carried instant convic- 
tion. A Babel-like chorus of startled 
exclamation arose, amid which the 


scientist sat mutely enjoying the 
first fruit of his stupendous dis- 
covery. 


In the midst of the clamor Tober- 
mory entered the room and made his 
way with velvet tread and studied 
unconcern across the room to the 
group around the tea-table. 

A sudden hush of awkwardness and 
constraint fell on the company. Some- 
how there seemed an element of em- 
barrassment in addressing on equal 
terms a domestic cat of acknowledged 
mental ability. 

“Will you have some milk, Tober- 
mory?” asked Lady Blemley in a 
rather strained voice. 

“IT don’t mind if I do,” was the 
response, couched in a tone of even 
indifference. A shiver of suppressed 
excitement went through the listeners, 
and Lady Blemley might be excused 
for pouring out the saucerful of milk 
rather unsteadily. 

“I’m afraid I’ve spilt a good deal 
of it?” she said apologetically. 

“After all, it’s not my Axminster,” 
was Tobermory’s rejoinder. 

Another silence fell on the group, 
and then Miss Resker, in her best 
district-visitor manner, asked if the 
human language had been difficult to 
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learn. Tobermory looked squarely 
at her for a moment and then fixed 
his gaze serenely on the middle 
distance. It was obvious that boring 
questions lay outside his scheme of 
life. 

“What do you think of human in- 
telligence?” asked Mavis Pellington 
lamely. 

“Of whose intelligence in particu- 
lar?” asked Tobermory coldly. 

“Oh, well, mine 
for instance,” said 
Mavis, witha 
feeble laugh. 
“You put me in 
an embarrassing 
position,” said To- 
bermory, whose 
tone and attitude 
certainly did not 
suggest a shred of 
embarrassment. 
“When your. in- 
clusion in this 
house-party was 
suggested Sir Wilfrid protested that 
you were the most brainless woman 
of his acquaintance, and that there 
was a wide distinction between hos- 
pitality and the care of the feeble- 
minded. Lady Blemley replied that 
your lack of brain-power was the pre- 
cise quality which had earned you 
your invitation, as you were the only 
person she could think of who might 
be idiotic enough to buy their old car. 
You know, the one they call “The 
Envy of Sisyphus,’ because it goes 
quite nicely uphill if you push it.” 

Lady Blemley’s protestation would 
have had greater effect if she had not 
casually suggested to Mavis only that 
morning that the car in question would 
be just the thing for her down at her 
Devonshire home. 

Major Barfield plunged in heavily 
to effect a diversion. 

“How about your carryings-on 
with the tortoise-shell puss up at the 
stables, eh?” 

The moment he had said it every 
one realized the blunder. 

“One does not usually discuss these 
matters in public,’ said Tobermory 
frigidly. -“‘From a slight observation 
of your ways since you've been in this 
house I should imagine you'd find it 
rather inconvenient if I were to shift 
the conversation on to your own little 
affairs.” 

The panic which ensued was not 
confined to the Major. 

“Would you like to go and see if 
the cook has got your dinner ready?” 
suggested Lord Blemley hurriedly, 
affecting to ignore the fact that it 
wanted at least two hours to Tober- 
mory’s dinner-time. 

“Thanks,” said Tobermory, “not 
quite so soon after my tea. I don’t 
want to die of indigestion.” 
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“Cats have nine lives, 
you know,” said Sir Wil- 
frid heartily. 

“Possibly,” 
Tobermory; 
one liver.” QQ 

“Adelaide!” said Mrs. <-> y; 
Cornett, “do you mean 
to encourage that cat to 
go out and gossip about, 
us in the servants’ hall?” 

The panic had indeed 
become general. A nar- 
row ornamental balus- 
trade ran in front of 
most of the bedroom windows at the 
Towers, and it was recalled with dis- 
may that this had formed a favorite 
promenade for Tobermory at all 
hours, whence he could watch the 
pigeons—and heaven knew what else 
besides. If he mtended to become 
reminiscent in his present outspoken 
strain the effect would be something 
more than disconcerting. 

Mrs. Cornett, who spent much time 
at her toilet table, and whose com- 
plexion was reputed to be of a no- 
madic though punctual disposition, 
looked as ill at ease as the Major. 
Miss Scrawen, who wrote fiercely sen- 
suous poetry and led a blamelss life, 
merely displayed irritation; if you 
are methodical and virtuous in private 
you don’t necessarily want every one 
to know it. Bertie van Tahn, who 
was so depraved at seventeen that 
he had long ago given up trying to 
be any worse, turned a dull shade of 
gardenia white, but he did not com- 
mit the error of dashing out of the 
room like Odo Finsberry, a young 
gentleman who was understood to be 
reading for the Church and who was 
possibly disturbed at the thought of 
scandals he might hear concerning 
other people. Clovis had the presence 
of mind to maintain a composed ex- 
terior; privately he was calculating 
how long it would take to procure a 
box of fancy mice through the agency 
of the Exchange and Mart as a species 
of hush-money. 

Even in a delicate situation like 
the present, Agnes Resker could not 
endure to. remain too long in the back- 
ground. 

“Why did I ever come down here?” 
she asked dramatically. 

Tobermory immediately accepted 
the opening. 

“Judging by what you said to Mrs. 
Cornett on the croquet-lawn yester- 
day, you were out for food. You 
described the Blemleys as the dullest 
people to stay with that you knew, 
but said they were clever enough to 
employ a first-rate cook; otherwise 
they’d find it difficult to get any one 


answered 
“but only 


’ to come down a second time.” 


“There’s not a word of truth in 
it! I appeal to Mrs. Cornett—” ex- 
claimed the discomfited Agnes. 


“Mrs. Cornett repeated your re- 
mark afterwards to Bertie van Tahn,” 
continued Tobermory, “and said, 
‘That woman is a regular Hunger 
Marcher; she’d go anywhere for four 
square meals a day, and Bertie van 
Tahn said—” 

At this point the chronicle merci- 
fully ceased. Tobermory had caught 
a glimpse of the big yellow Tom from 
the Rectory working his way through 
the shrubbery towards the stable wing. 
In a flash he had vanished through 
the open window. 

With the disappearance of his too 
brilliant pupil Cornelius Appin found 
himself beset by a hurricane of bitter 
upbraiding, anxious inquiry, and 
frightened entreaty. The responsi- 
bility for the situation lay with him, 
and he must prevent matters from 
becoming worse. Could Tobermory 
impart his dangerous gift to other 
cats? It was indeed quite possible, 
he replied, that he might have in- 
itiated his intimate friend the stable 
puss into his new accomplishment, but 
it was unlikely that his teaching could 
have taken a wider range as yet. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Cornett, ““Tober- 
mory may be a valuable cat and a 
great pet; but I’m sure you'll agree, 
Adelaide, that both he and the stable 
cat must be done away with without 
delay.” 

“You don’t suppose I’ve enjoyed 
the last quarter of an hour, do you?” 
said Lady Blemley bitterly. “My 
husband and I are very fond of To- 
bermory—at least, we were before 
this horrible accomplishment was in- 
fused into him; but now, of course, 
the only thing is to have him destroy- 
ed as soon as possible.” 

“We can put some strychnine in 
the scraps he always gets at dinner- 
time,”’. said Sir Wilfrid, “and I will 
go and drown the stable cat myself. 
The coachman will be very sore at 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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H. H. Munro —Saki” 


AMES NORMAN HALL, in a 
poem entitled “Three Poems Re- 
read,” mourns that he can never 
recapture the thrill which came 
with a first reading of Don Quizote. 
To one discovering Saki for the first 
time there is a somewhat similar de- 
light, although not of such epic pro- 
portions. Nor does a rereading dis- 
appoint. One turns the pages for 
the second or the third time to find 
one’s self lost to the world of every- 
day. The strange names come back 
with startling familiarity — Clovis 
Sangrail, Bertie Van Tahn, Eric 
Momeby, Mrs. Thropplestance, Mrs. 
Packletide. The tales, tragic, ironic, 
mysterious, and gay, never fail to 

capture the imagination. - There is 

“Dusk,” or “The Mouse,” or “The 
Dreamer’—amusingly ironic; there 
are “Laura,” “The Cobweb,” “The 
Wolves of Cernogratz,” “The Music 
on the Hill”—impossible tales, yet 
told with a tragic intensity that makes 
them seem credible—side by side 

with the gay nonsense of “Filboid 

Studge,” “Quail Seed,” “Tobermory,” 

and the stark, bitter realism of “The 

Easter Egg,” “Sredni Vashtar,” ‘and 
“The Lumber Room.” 

“Aunts and werewolves were two 
of his specialties,” writes one of his 
critics, “and of what other writer can 
it be said that his Life could not be 
written until his aunts had died!” 

The tales of Saki, so light, bril- 
liant, and poignant that they defy 
criticism, now collected almost twenty 
years after his death, appeared first 
in the various newspapers with which 
he was associated—Bystander, West- 
minster Gazette, and Morning Post. 
The author, Hector Hugh Munro, 
was born December 18, 1870, in 
Akyab, Burma. His father was sta- 
tioned at Bengal as inspector-general 
of police. The son’s early life was 
spent in North Devon at the home of 
his grandmother and aunts, where, 
apparently, he was most unhappy. 
He returned to Burma in 1893, re- 
maining there until ill health forced 
him to London. 

There, under the pseudonym of 
“Saki,” a name drawn from the 
Rubaiyat, he began his career as a 
writer, first as a political satirist, and 
later as foreign correspondent for the 
Morning Post. He established a 
vogue for himself, striking from the 





Caviar to the General 
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first a stylistic and unconventional 
note which was to make his reputa- 
tion. His tales are always slight and 
for the most part deal with a single 
situation. They depend for their in- 
terest on a fantastic setting, an elvish 
humor, a biting wit, and a mastery of 
the unexpected phrase. He is at 
times unsympathetic with his charac- 
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ters—with mankind in general—and 
delights in being an individualist. He 
takes but little thought for the mor- 
row, this Saki who has adopted the 
name of Omar’s cupbearer; perhaps, 
in common with so many young men 
of his generation, he felt the shadow 
of the “abhorréd shears.” He en- 
listed in the World War in 1914, was 
sent to France the following year, and 
on November 14, 1916, was killed in 
action near Beaumont Hamel. 

From the biography written by his 
sister, Ethel, may be gleaned intimate 
glimpses of family life. She speaks 
of Broadgate Villa in the village of 
Pilton, near Barnstaple, where Hec- 
tor, Ethel, and the younger brother 
spent their youth—a dark house, 
“shut and shuttered,” with verandas 
which kept the sunlight out, sur- 
rounded by a high wall and a hedge. 
She tells of Aunt Tom and Aunt Au- 
gusta, whose bitter, conflicting per- 
sonalities made so deep and lasting 
an impression upon the sensitive chil- 
dren—‘“‘Don’t play on the grass,” 





from one aunt, and, ‘Children, you're 
not to play on the gravel,” from the 
other. Aunt Augusta, according to 
Ethel’s chronicle, appears in ‘“‘Sredni 


Vashtar” and in “The Lumber 
Room”; Aunt Tom escapes more 
easily in “The Sex that Doesn't 


Shop.” 

The games, the punishments, the 
confidences, the early evidence of 
Saki’s talents, their favorite books, 
letters from school, and later from 
the Front, combine to make vivid a 
most appealing picture of English 
life and close comradeship. 

Among the collected stories, The 
Chronicles of Clovis, centering around 
the witty, amusing, thoroughly irri- 
tating escapes of Clovis Sangrail, a 
young rascal who delights to put 
fashionable London by the ears, is 
perhaps the most popular. Other 
collections appear under the titles 


The Chronicles of Reginald, The 
Square Egg, Beasts and Super- 
beasts. There are a couple of short 


plays, full of clever repartee, and 
The Unbearable Bassington, his only 
excursion into the field of the novel. 

It is since his death that the “cult 
of Saki” has grown to such mighty 
proportions on this side of the water. 
Avowedly a stylist and a satirst, he is 
so individual that there is no real way 
of characterizing him. His manner 
of deliberate under-statement, his 
ironic coolness toward death and love 
and hate, his thorough enjoyment of 
the horrible and the savage, his epi- 
grams and rapier-like thrusts, his sud- 
den delving into mystery and magic 
all meet us as we turn the pages of 
his collected stories. 

Perhaps it is his matter-of-fact 
way of treating the impossible which 
we note in the story here reprinted; 
perhaps it is the surprises he keeps 
in store for us; perhaps it is his bril- 
liant, sparkling wit, introducing us to 
an “indolent, delightfully amusing 
world where nothing is ever solved, 
nothing altered”; perhaps it is his 
ardent partnership of “all children 
and animals in their struggle against 
the arbitrary, unscrupulous authority 
and domination of grown-ups’; per- 
haps it is the combination of the trag- 
ic with the gaily flippant—whatever 
it is, Saki’s stories have a lasting 
reputation, and his following is loyal. 
His return is hailed. 
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The Table Set 


A One-Act Play for Christmas 
by Elene Wilbur 


CHARACTERS 


Briwwcert Crancy is about sixty, active, 
of medium height with grey-black hair 
and the color of one who lives by the 
sea. Her expression is kindly but with 
a hint of gusty temper. She wears a 
dark dress, print apron, and small dark 
shoulder shawl. 

Rost Exnzten O’Nemu is a slight, fair- 
haired girl of twenty-four, with a voice 
as gentle as her smile. She wears a 
dark coat over a light dress, and a 
white scarf on her head. 

SHean O’Nemu is twenty-eight, tall, 
brown-haired. His voice reflects the 
quiet strength of his face. Hs is in 
brown corduroys and dark jersey, over 
which he wears a short dark coat. 

Mary Doyte is about twenty-five. She is 
tall and of the lovely Irish type with 
dark hair and blue eyes. Although 
haggard with strain and sorrow’ she is 
beautiful and carries herself proudly. 
She wears a shabby dark cape over a 
grey dress, and a head-scarf of the color 
known as Belgian blue. 

Noraun Crancy is about thirty, small, red- 
haired, untidy, and temper-ridden by 
nerves. She is in a light dress over 
which she wears an old tan coat. On 
her head is a green scarf. 

Tuomas Jonn Crancy is nine, and lov- 
able and sweet-natured in spite of his 
mother’s hectoring. He is in overcoat, 
cap, and scarf. 

Annie Focarty is in her late forties. She 
is dark, spare, and sharp-faced, and 
wears a big red shawl and dark head- 
scarf. 

Peter Focarty is a stocky, red-faced, griz- 
zled man of fifty, in dark corduroys, 
dark coat, and cap. 

Tm Mutryan is forty, big, slow, and 
kindly. He is in the uniform of a Ser- 
geant of the Irish Free State Constabu- 
lary. 

Basy is wrapped in heavy white shawl. 





There is a gentle tap at the doer, fol- 
lowed immediately by the entrance of 
Rose Ellen who crosses herself quickly at 
sight of Bridget at the table. 


Rose Exren (Softly, at door): Bless- 
ings on this house this night! 

Bawwcet (Turning from table): Oh, it’s 
you, Rose Ellen! You’re goin’ to mid- 
night mass with men, then? 

Rose Exzren: Yes, Aunt Bridget. 

Bringer: And where’s your brother 
Shean? Surely he'll be coming, too? 

Rose Exren: Shean’ll go if he’s not too 
tired, Auntie darling. (Holds out small 
parcel wrapped in white cloth.) But see 
what I brought you! It’s a wee cake I 
baked—(Softly) for His table. 

Brawcet: A cake for His table? 
thank you, Rose Ellen dear. Sure, it’s 
the thoughtful one you are!. I was long- 
i” for a cake to put on it, but what with 
the times bein’ bad, and the price of sugar 
and all—(Takes off cloth and holds up 
loaf of cake on it while plate. Oh, it’s 


Oh, 


a beautiful cake, Rose Ellen—beautiful ! 
Rost Exren: I’m glad you like it, Aunt. 
gift 


Its my Christmas to—Himself. 


for Himself 
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TIME: About eleven o'clock on Christmas Eve. 
PLACE: A cottage on the Irish coast. 
SCENE: 


A small cottage, sparsely furnished, but very neat. At rear is a fireplace with 


glowing fire, and a small piece of carpet before it. Above it is a shelf with a bowl of holly 
in the center, and a small wreath of Christmas greenery hung above that. At either end 
of the mantel is a brass candlestick holding a white candle, the one at the Right being lighted. 
A few bits of pottery are arranged methodically between the candlestick and the bowl of 
holly. A Christmas wreath hangs on the door !eading to the street. The door is up Left, 
and below it is the one window in the room, its white muslin curtains drawn. 

At Right, near the fireplace, is a high-backed armchair. On the other side of the hearth 
is a bench, and against the wall the hearth-broom of twigs, poker, shovel, and basket of peat. 

Up Right is a tall open cupboard, with dishes and cooking utensils. On the wide shelf, 
which is used as a side-table, stand a plate with a round loaf of bread, a small plate with 


a pat of butter, a glass jug full of milk, and 


the cupboard is a door leading to the loft. 


lighted candle in a brass candlestick. Below 


In the center of the room, toward the fireplace, stands the table. It is round, covered with 


a spotless white cloth, on which is a small wreath of greenery for a center-piece. 


A few 


plain chairs, and a chest, complete the furnishings. 

At rise: Bridget is at the cupboard. She carefully rearranges the loaf, puts a knife on the 
plate beside it, and carries the plates of bread and butter to the table. She gets the jug of 
milk and a glass, and places them near the food. Then she takes the unlit candle in its 
holder from the shelf and sets it inside the wreath on the table. These things arranged to 
her satisfaction she smooths the cloth with reverent hands, then crosses herself and stands 


with bowed head before the table. 


(Crosses herself as she stands before 
table.) 
Bruwwcer (Setting cake carefully on 


table): I wish there was more like you, 
Rose Ellen. What wit’ the way the young 
folks do be laughing at iverything these 
days, few of us do be kapin’ up the grand 
ould customs of Ireland. 

Rost Exrrten: Sure we love and remem- 
ber the dear tales we were told of the 
old ways at Christmas time—’specially 
this one about the table set for Himself 
on Christmas Eve. We was wee tots 
when mother first told it us: How the 
Christ came down from Heaven—as a 
little child—on Christmas Eve, to see was 
He forgot. And how folks set tables for 
Him, and opened their doors, so that 
should He pass their way, He could come 
in for a bite and a warm. (Pause.) And 
I mind how bitterly Shean cried when 
he heard there was houses, even in Ire- 
land, with their doors black shut to the 
Christ Child’s tired little feet, and no 
friendly light to show Him the way in 
the dark and the cold. 





Brincet: God pity ’em! And now 

there’s few thinks to do it at all. 

Rose Exten: "Twas always pitiful- 
NOTICE 


This play is fully protected by the 
copyright laws and no presentations of 
any kind may be given without the 
written permission of, and payment of 
royalty to Longmans, Green & Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











hearted Shean was—for all his queer si- 
lent ways. 

Brivcet: He is that. 

(Rap on door is followed by entrance 
of Annie.) 

“Good evenin’, Annie!” 

Annie: Evenin’, Bridget! 
you, Rose Ellen? 

Rost Exxen: Fine, thanks. How’s your- 
self? 

Brivcet: Are you _ goin’ 
Annie? And where’s Peter? 

Annie (Before the table): Oh, the table 
looks beautiful, Bridget! (Makes sign 
of cross.) Yes, we’re goin’ to church. I 


How are 


to church, 


stopped in to tell you the news, (Almost 
bursting with it). You’d never guess it! 

Brincet: What news? What’s_ hap- 
pened? 


Annie: Mary Doyle is back! 

Rose Exten (Starts up in amazement): 
Mary Doyle back here? Why, I’d not 
heard it—nor Shean. I’m sure he’d told 
me had he known it. Are you sure of it, 


Annie? 
Annie: Peter heard it a little while 
ago. She’s back to harry ould Michael, 


her father-in-law, for the money that was 
young Michael’s from his mother—and that 
he won’t give up to her. Ould Michael 
won’t let her in the house. Half the place 


is down there watchin’—that’s where 
Peter is. I just run up here to tell you 
about it. 


Brincet: You mean Mary hasn’t been 
able to get in to see ould Michael yet? 

Annie (With relish): He’s got all the 
doors locked again her, I hear. 

Rose Exren: Oh, God help Mary—with 
that hard old man still to fight, and she 
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needing the money with her man dead 
and a child to care for! But where is 
she staying, Anne? 

Annie: Nobody knows. She appeared 
just before dark, and lookin’ a sorry sight, 
Peter says. He says there’s no grand- 
lady look. about Mary Doyle now. Sure, 
I’m thinkin’ she’s payin’ dearly for her 
pride and high ways. She disappeared 
when ould Michael drove her off. . . . Well, 
Ili run down and see has everything hap- 
pened yet. Me and Peter will be back 
to go to church with you, Bridget. (At 
door.) Wait for us, won’t you? 

Bamcer (Eagerly): Sure I will—Tll 
be wantin’ to hear all about it. 

Annie: We won't be long. (Ezit.) 

(Rose Ellen stands irresolute for a mo- 
ment, starts to follow Annie, then comes 
back. .Bridget goes to arm-chair and sits 
down.) 

Brivcet: Well, it’s little Mary will get 
from the ould fox, I’m thinkin’. She’d 
best have stayed in Limerick—she’s few 
friends here. 

Rose Exren (Facing her.) 
Aunt Bridget—and Shean! 

Brincet: Wisha, it’s a quare way you 
have wit you, Rose Ellen O’Neill! Stand- 
in’ up for the girl who brought such sorra 
on your own brother. 

Rosz Exzren: Mary’s not to blame that 
Shean loved her—and that she loved 
young Michael better than him. It fell 
that way, and Mary grieved bitterly over 
the hurt she gave Shean. 

Bringer: And _ she_ should grieve! 
Shean’s not the only lad whose life was 
blighted through her. Look at my John! 
Was it not Mary with him? ... Takin’ 
up wit’ the wife he did to hide his heart- 
ache! (Rises suddenly and walks agi- 
tatedly about.) 

Rose Exren (Putting her arms about 
her): Oh, now, Auntie darling! If John 
hadn’t married Norah you wouldn’t have 
had dear little Thomas John for a grand- 
son. 

Brincet: Even for the sake of Thomas 
John ’tis a terrible thing for a proud 
woman like me to have~to swallow a 
daughter-in-law like Norah. Born in a 
tinker’s cart she was! Och, ’twas a bit- 
ter day for my John when he fell in love 
with Mary and married Norah! 

Rosse Exzren: Don’t say that, Aunt 
Bridget. Mary wasn’t to blame for the 
lads loving her. Some women are born 
with a heart-power over men—and she’s 
one of them. (Sits in chair near table.) 

Bruwwcet (Sombrely): Is it nature for 
women to love the one their men do be 
longin’ for in their hearts—and can’t 
have? (At sounds of steps outside.) 
Whisht! Somebody’s comin’! 

Noran (In sharp voice outside): Scrape 
your feet, Thomas John! 

Rose Exten: There’s 
( Rises.) 

Norau (Stepping into room and hold- 
ing door for Thomas John to enter). 
Evenin’, mother! Hullo, Rose Ellen! 
(Closes door with bang.) 

Brincet: Don’t be slammin’ the door 
off, Norah! 

Rose Exten: Good evening, Norah! 
(Smiles at Thomas John, who stands 
transfixed at sight of table.) 

Noran (Crosses herself hastily before 
table): Thomas John Clancy, can’t you 
bid your Granny and Rose Ellen good 
evenin’? 

Tuomas Joun (His eyes still on table): 
Evenin’! (Moves closer to table and looks 
longingly at cake.): If He shouldn’t come, 
what will you be doin’ with all that cake, 
now? (Bridget throws up her hands.) 

Noran: Shame on you, you young 
blasphemer, for thinkin’ a wicked thing 
like that! 

Tuomas Jonun: I was only askin’. 


She has me, 


Norah, now! 


Rose Extcen (Putting her arms about 
him): ’Tis a child’s thought, Norah. And 
I’m _ thinking that Himself would like 
nothing better than to have a fine lad like 
your Thomas John share a bite at His 
table. 

(Thomas John hugs her and smiles 
gratefully. He throws his cap on bench, 
takes off overcoat and scarf, uses them 
for pillow, and promptly falls asleep.) 

Briwwcet (Goes to loft door and takes 
off apron): Well, I'll be gettin’ my shawl. 
Is John comin’ to church, Norah? 

Noran (Sits in armchair): Not him! 
He’s out listenin’ to the gabbin’ about 
Mary Doyle. (Sneeringly.) That one al- 
ways managed to get herself talked 
about. 

Rose Exren (Anziously): Do you know 
where Mary is staying, Norah? 

Norau: I do not. (With shrill, jeering 
laugh.) Hidin’ in the glen, they say, be- 
tween the times tryin’ to catch ould Mi- 
chael. Proud Mary don’t want to be seen 
in her rags. Ould Michael refused to let 
her in, you know. He knows well all 
she wants is money. 

Rose Exren: She has a right to what 
she’s asking for. (Stands before fire.) 

Norau: Ould Michael knows -she roped 
his son in because of his money. (Laughs 
again.) Faith, she’s like a lot of other 
women—she got the man but not the 
money. 

Brivcet: You'll kape a civil tongue in 
your head about my son John—even if 
he is your husband! Let’s get on to 
church. (Goes over to Thomas John.) 
Sure, he’s fast asleep, so he is! 

Noran (Hauling him to his feet): 
Wake up, Thomas John! We’re goin’ to 
church now! 

Tuomas Joun (Struggling into coat 
Norah thrusts on him): Has He been yet? 

Norau (Putting scarf around him): 
How could He whin we’ve not left yet to 
give Him a chanct to come in? What 
ails you askin’ such silly questions? 

Tuomas Joun: I was just askin’. 

(A sudden rap at door is followed by 
entrance of Annie.) 

Annie: Are you ready for church, 
Bridget? Hullo, Norah! Peter’s waitin’ 
outside. 

Noran (Eagerly): Has anything more 
happened—about Mary Doyle, I mane? 

Annie: Peter says she got in at last— 
and that ould Michael and Mary is havin’ 
a terrible fight. 

Baincet: For the love of God. ; 

Noran (With her shrill laugh): Lave 
it to Mary Doyle! 

Annie: It must be a grand battle them 
two are havin’. 

Noran: Wouldn’t I like to see it? 

Rose Exren (Quickly): Are you ready, 
Aunt Bridget? (Remembering table.) 
But you’ve not lighted the candle on the 
table yet! 

Brincet: So I haven’t. I’m ready, then, 
Rose Ellen. 

(All fall silent as Bridget lights candle 
on table with match from shelf. She 
blows out other candles, draws armchair 
nearer to fire, opens curtains at window 
part way, and sets door wide open. 
Thomas John follows every movement 
with absorbed interest. When Bridget 
returns to table all cross themselves and 
stand with bowed heads.) 

Rose Exren: May He come by and 
honor this house with His Holy Presence! 

(Moonlight steals through windows. 
Peace falls on room. Suddenly raised 
voices are heard. Peter’s voice calls 
“Annie! Annie!”) 

Annie: It’s Peter! 


Perer (Ezcitedly, at door). Come 
quick! Mary Doyle has just shot ould 
Michael! 


(Peter vanishes. All stand in stunned 
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silence for a second. Then Norah rushes 
out, Thomas John clinging to her dress, 
Annie follows, Bridget next, and after her 
Rose Ellen. She turns back at door to 
push it farther open, as it has been swung 
to by rush of women. Moonlight fades 
and sound of running feet and excited 
voices dies away. Mary Doyle, her baby 
in her arms, darts into room, thrusts door 
shut,.and locks it. She stands facing it, 
her breath coming in great sobbing 
gasps. She wheels from door and at sight 
of Christ table involuntarily steps back 
and makes sign of cross. Stands staring 
at table as though gathering courage, 
then darts forward and blows out candle 
on it. Hears someone run to door and 
try it. Listens, then retreats farther into 
room.) 

Rose Auten (Trying door again): 
Mary! Mary Doyle! Open the door— 
quick! It’s me—Rose Ellen! 

Mary (In sobbing whisper): Rose 
Ellen! 

Rose Exrten: Let me in, Mary! Let me 
in! Quick! 

(Mary hesitates, then opens door. Rose 
Ellen enters quickly and locks door 
again.) 

Mary: -Rose Ellen—are they coming 
for me? 

Rose Exrren: No—they’ve gone up the 
glen! I run back here. 

Mary: I saw the door open—I could 
run no further! 

Rose Exren: I saw you run down the 
lane—and followed. (Puts arm about 
her.) ‘Come away with me, Mary! Come 
away! 

Mary: Oh, Rose Ellen, what have I 
done—what have I done? 

Rose Exten (Trying to draw her to- 
ward door): Come with me—Shean’ll get 
you away! 

Mary: It’s too late! It’s done now! 

Rose Exrren (Helping her to bench): 
Oh, poor girl! Come, sit you down and 
rest a bit, Mary. You must get your 
strength together. 

Mary: When I asked him—for the 
money—to buy food—for him—his own 
flesh and blood—he laughed and ordered 
me out. (Sobbingly). When I wouldn't 
go — he — threatened — with — the gun. I 
pushed it. away — and — it — it — (An- 


‘guished.) Oh, Rose Ellen, I never meant 


to do it! Before God I didn’t! 

Rose Extren: I know, dear heart—I un- 
derstand. Rest a minute, Mary, while I 
get you some milk. 

Mary (Sinking back on bench): Never 
mind me—it’s him that needs it. Oh, God 
help him now! (Holds baby closer.) 

Rost Exrten (Lights candle on dresser 
and peers about fer milk): TU hot up 
some milk for him, dear—then we'll have 
some to take for him. (Notes that all 
milk is on table. Takes a small pan and 
candle and goes to table, hurriedly pours 
milk from pitcher to pan, then takes pan 
and candle to hearth. Sets candle down 
and holds pan of milk over fire.) 

Mary (Piteously): I blew out the light 
on it, Rose Ellen. I blew out the light 
on His table. Now milk from it—after 
what I done! 

Rost Exren: Sure, Mary, and wouldn't 
Himself be the first to help you if He 
was here? (Carries pan to her.) Is it 
hot enough, you think? 

Mary (Touching side of pan): Yes— 
his bottle’s here. (Takes it from under 
shawl and hands it to her.) 

Rose Exnren (Handing filled bottle 
back): There, now you must take the rest 
of it, Mary. (Gets glass from table and 
pours milk into it, then cuts. slice of 
bread.) Take and drink and eat, Mary. 
It’s strength you must get quick. Here, 
let me hold him, Mary! (Takes baby 
from her.) Ah, the darling birdeen! Was 
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he so hungry then? . 

Mary: I can’t—it chokes me. (Tries to 
sip milk.) Vd like me and him to die 
here and now—and go to Michael. 

Rose Exrten: Don’t say that, Mary. 
Come—quick! (Returns glass and bread 
to table.) 

(Running feet are heard in street.) 

Mary (Starting up): They’re coming! 
Let me have him now, Rose Ellen. 

Rose Exren: (Runs to door and lis- 
tens). They’ve gone up the lane. We’ve 
time yet, Mary. Come quick! 

Mary (Swaying and groping for chair): 
I can’t—I’m done! (Sees armchair and 
drops into it.) And it’s great weariness 
on me now... . It’s only sleep I want—a 
little sleep. (Her head drops in sudden 
exhausted sleep.) 

Rose Exnren (Shaking her awake): 
Then I'll be getting Shean here, Mary! 
Mary, do you hear me? I’ll be getting 
Shean! God help me, I should have done 
it first. Mary, take him while I’m 
gone— 

Mary (Holding out arms for baby): 
Don’t be bothering any more for me, Rose 
Ellen. Let me sleep—'till they come for 
us. He’s sleeping already. 

Rose Exrren (Twisting her scarf about 
her head): Vl be back with Shean in a 


minute! (Bends distractedly over her.) 
Mary, do you hear? TI’ll be back with 
Shean! 

Mary (Drowsily): Sleep—a_little— 
sleep— 


(Rose Elien peers at her again, rushes 
for door, turns to look back, sees lighted 
candle before fire, dart back, blows it 
out and hasten away, closing door. behind 
her. Moonlight streams in through win- 
dows and slants across table revealing 
Mary’s head and white-shawled child at 
her breast. 
looks like a sleeping Madonna. A few 
seconds later subdued voices are heard 
outside door. Clouds apparently obscure 
moon, for light fades, leaving room lit 
only by glow of fire. Bridget enters, fol- 
lowed by Norah, Thomas John, Annie, 
and Peter.) 

Brawoet (Advancing into room): Oh, 
dear! The door shut and the candle out! 

Peter: "T'was the wind, no doubt. 

(Moonbeams stream through window 
again and touch figures in chair.) 

Tuomas Joun (Clinging to Bridget): 


Look! Look! Granny, look! In the 
chair over there! ’Tis them both! 
Bruwcet: Glory be to God! ’Tis Her- 


self—the Holy Mother—with Him! 

(All drop to their knees. Bridget gazes 
transfigured. Thomas John covers his 
face and bends to floor. Norah, Annie, 
and Peter stare in awed amazement. 
Moonlight floods the room.) 

Tuomas Joun:. Are they gone yet, 
Granny? 

Bruwwcet (Softly): Blessed is my house 
this night! (Door opens and Rose Ellen 
rushes in, followed by Shean. Mary wakes 
with start and leans forward staring at 
kneeling figures before her. Rose Ellen 
and Shean stand amazed at sight.) 

Mary (Staggering to her feet): Rose 
Ellen! 

Noran 
Doyle! 

(In shocked silence that follows Shean 
pushes through group to Mary, Rose 
Ellen behind him. He puts his arms 
about Mary and faces others who are 
murmuring excitedly as they rise.) 

Bramoet (Peering at Mary): God in 
Heaven! So it is—it’s Mary Doyle! 

Mary (Shrinking from them): Shean! 

Suean: Yes, Mary—come with me! 

(Norah has lighted candle, Thomas 
John quickly notes disorder of table.) 

Tuomas Jonn: Granny—look! The 
And the milk— 


(Springing up): It’s Mary 


bread’s been cut! 
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Noran (Shoves lighted candle in Mary’s 
face, making it impossible for Shean to 
move forward with her). ’Tis yourself 
would do a shameful thing like that, 
Mary Doyle! Takin’ of the food set for 
Him! You wit’ murdher on your hands! 

(Annie and Peter murmur together. 
Bridget quickly lights another candle.) 

Suean (Thrusting Norah aside): Come, 
eat Rose Ellen, carry the child for 

er! 

Norau (Blocking his way): Come with 
you, is it, Shean O’Neill? Faith, she’ll not 
be lavin’ here ’til Sergeant Mulryan comes 
for her! Peter get him—quick! (Shoves 
candle back on table.) 

(Peter dashes out, followed by Thomas 
John. Norah locks the door and thrusts 
key in. pocket.) 

HEAN (Who has sprung after Norah): 
Give over that key! 

Noran: When we’re done with it. 

Suean: Aunt Bridget, get me that key 
or I’ll batter the door down! 

Brincet: Have you lost your senses, 
Shean? 








In her blue head-scarf she- 
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Annie: Would you have us all law- 
breakers? 

Suean (Desperately): Vd have you 
merciful. Have you no pity in you? 
Norah, give me that key! 

Norau: I'll not give it up! 

Suean (Turning on Bridget): Sure, it’s 
not folks you are at all—it’s wolves! A 
pack of wolves! 

Brincet: Shean! 

SHean: One minute she was like God 
to you—and you was kneeling before her. 
And the next you’re fighting to bring her 
to her death! 

Annie: Because it’s Mary Doyle you’d 
have us even overlook murdher. 

Rose Auten (Pointing to table): If 
Himself was really here, Aunt Bridget, 
who would He be helping but Mary—in 
her hour of need? 

Noran: Is it nothing to the both of you 
that she’s took a life? 

Brincet (Going to Norah): Have done 
with your bitter talk, Norah! Rose Ellen 
and Shean’s right. Give him that key. 

Noran: [’ll not! 

Brincet: Whose house is this, Norah 
Clancy? Give it up, I say! 


Annie: A terrible blight has been put 
on your house this night, Bridget, by that 





one comin’ into it. 
it still worse! 

Brivcet: Norah, unlock that door! 

(Norah flings key on floor. Shean springs 
after it, then raises Mary from chair.) 

Sean: Quick, Mary—there’s no time 
to lose! 

Mary: No, Shean—I’ll be staying here. 
T’ll bring no more trouble on you. 

Suran (Listening intently): Come, be- 
fore it’s too late! (There is a slow, firm 
knock on door. Mary sinks back in chair. 
Shean looks deeperately toward door.) 

Brincet: God help her, Shean—it’s Tim 
Mulryan. (There is another firm, de- 
liberate knock.) : 

Moutryan (Outside): Open the door, 
Bridget! 

Mary: Don’t be keeping him waiting, 
Bridget. I’m not afraid to go—now. 

(Bridget wrings her hands. At third 
knock Shean walks slowly to door and 
admits Mulryan. Peter follows him in. 
Murmur of crowd outside is heard. Mul- 
ryan shuts door and advances into room. 
Peter joins Annie and Norah, who stand 


And now you makin’ 


apart.) 
Moutrayan: Evening, all. ( Kindly.) 
Well, Mary, if you’re rested we'll be 
going. 


Rost Exrren (Imploringly): Don’t take 
her, Tim—she didn’t go for to do it! He 
threatened her— 

Suean (Stepping between Mary and 
Mulryan). Tim, it’s a great favor I’d ask 
of you. 

Moutryan: What is it, Shean, lad? 

SuHean: Will you let me see Mary alone 
—before—before— 

Mutryan: Yes, Shean, I’ll give you a 
little time alone with Mary. 

Norau: Because it’s Mary Doyle— 

Annie: Floutin’ the law—that’s what 
*tis— 

Peter: I never heard the like— 

Mutrryan (Strides deliberately to door, 
opens it, and calmly herds, Peter, Annie, 
and Norah into the street. Locks door, 
puts key in pocket, and returns to table): 
Come, Bridget, you and Rose Ellen wait 
with me in the loft passage. 

Suean: Thank you, Tim. 

Mary: And I thank you, too. Oh, don’t 
be crying for me, Rose Ellen dear! Don’t 
be crying, Bridget! It’s sorry enough I 
am to bring all this trouble on your house. 
Ah, why do they hate me so? 

Suean (Shaking fist at door as mur- 
mer of voices increases): It’s hounds 
they are—and cowards, damn their souls! 

Mary: Hush, Shean! Don’t be putting 
@ curse on you for the likes of me! (Mul- 
ryan ushers women into loft passage, Rose 
Ellen still carrying baby. Closes door 
softly behind him. Voices outside sink to 
low mutter.) 

Suean (Agonized): 
Mary—I can’t bear it! 
take it all for you! 

Mary: Shean, my baby—my little son 
whose life I’ve blighted! Oh, Shean! 

Suean: ’Tis him I would speak about, 
dear heart. Will you trust him with Rose 
Ellen and me, Mary? 

Mary: Shean, do you mean it? 

Suean: Yes, Mary. Isn’t it what you’d 
wish us to do? 

Mary: Yes, ou yes! I didn’t dare ask. 
Oh, the kind love of you, Shean—the kind 
love of you! (Weeps.) Why didn’t you 
hate me, Shean, too? 

Snean: Hate you, Mary? Hate you— 
my heart’s heart? You that’s been the 
glory of my life? 

Mary: Shean, Shean, what are you say- 
ing? I’m not worthy. 

Suean: Never say that to me, Mary. It 
was me who wasn’t worthy—me who 
couldn’t find the word to tell you what 
you was to me. 


I can’t bear it, 
If I could only 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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A. Christmas ‘List for the Library 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Now that Christmas approaches. and 
everyone is making shopping-lists I have 
made one for a High School Library. 
That is, you could make your library a 
present of any book on this list, and if its 
readers were interested in that subject, 
the book would be suitable for them. For 
instance :— 


Suppose you need more historical fic- 
tion and are looking among the newest 
books to find some. The Gladiator’s Re- 
volt, by Hugh Lewis (Holt), is a novel 
about your old friend Spartacus (at least 
he was a friend of the generation that 
spoke pieces in school) and the insurrec- 
tion he raised in Rome. The Forgotten 
Daughter, by Caroline Dale Snedeker 
(Doubleday) takes place during the time 
of the Gracchi; the heroine is the half- 
Greek daughter of a Roman noble who 
deserted her mother and left his child to 
the hard lot of classic slavery. The at- 
mosphere is truthful and the tale is mov- 
ing. The Winged Girl of Knossos, by 
Erick Berry (Appleton-Century) is about 
that amazing Minoan civilization of Crete, 
3500 years ago, and so much like ours in 
some ways that it makes one gasp. 


Coming nearer, we reach Italy in his- 
torical fiction. with Anne Kyle’s The Ap- 
prentice of Florence (Houghton). This 
gives a good idea of that crowded, active, 
intensely alive city in the days of the 
Medici; there is a glimpse of Columbus 
when the young hero visits Genoa. 
A Loyal Foe, by Ivy Bolton (Longmans), 
is a romantic, exciting novel of the Wars 
of the Roses, by one who has taken pains 
to get the surroundings of the story re- 
liable. 


Historical Novels 


Now turn to American history, and 
you will find an unusually good choice of 
new fiction to illustrate it. Best of all, I 
think, are Kenneth Roberts’ romances of 
the Revolution, Arundel and Rabble at 
Arms (Doubleday), the first-named being 
a re-issue to go with the new one, which 
centers in the surrender of Burgoyne und 
the figure of Benedict Arnold. Oliver La 
Farge’s Long Pennant (Houghton) is a 
romance of the sea, brilliant as you would 
expect from this writer, and succeedling 
quite as well in this new field as the first 
book did with Indians. The Victors, by 
E. J. Caine (Duffield), has a special value, 
being based on the actual written narra- 
tive of Garcilasso de Vega, who was the 
son of a Spanish captain and an Inca 
princess. After he wrote this narrative 
he produced commentaries on the Incas 
that have been the basis of many histori- 
cal studies. There is more piracy than 
history in Russell Gordon Carter’s The 
Crimson Cutlass (Penn), which goes from 
Cape Cod to the West Indies in 1717, but 
a little piracy now and then is relished by 
the best of men (when they can take it 
in books at a safe distance). 

Glory of the Seas, by Agnes Danforth 





Scholastic Book Editor 


Hewes (Knopf), is an uncommonly good 
novel of the clipper-ship period: a man 
who makes this his special interest in his- 
tory told me that it was well worth any- 
one’s owning. Hills of Gold, by Katharine 
Grey (Little), takes a family you may 
remember from meeting them in an ear- 
lier novel, and brings them through all 
the thrills of early gold-rush days in Cali- 
fornia, from the time that the boy brought 
in that queer yellow pebble to show the 
men at Sutter’s Mill. Prairie Anchorage, 
by Marjorie Medary (Longmans), shows 
another family’s efforts to make a home 
in America; these people are Canadians 
and go West before the Civil War. I 
think you will especially like this, if you 
liked the American scenes in Dickens’ 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ for it shows much 
the same sort of place. Ada Claire 
Darby’s Gay Soeuerette (Stokes) is for 
readers in the early teens, but I think it 
should be in any High School library for 
its fine picture of life in Missouri when 
the neighborhood of St. Joseph was in- 
habited by the French and Americans 
were thought of as foreigners there. 

Before we begin on other novels, here 
are some biographies that really belong 
with history. Agnes Repplier’s Junipero 
Serra (Doubleday) is the story of the fa- 
mous missionary monk of our early West; 
it is just as interesting as her “Mére 
Marie of the Ursulines.” Milton .Wald- 
man’s England’s Elizabeth (Houghton) is 
one of the noblest biographies of the 
year; it makes not only the Queen but her 
time live for the reader. Coming nearer 
our own day, André Maurois has given us 
what seems to me his masterpiece in The 
Edwardian Era (Appleton-Century). This 
is more than biography; it takes up each 
characteristic of the period in turn, and 
treats it thoroughly as well’ as interest- 
ingly. It is more like his “Disraeli” than 
his “Byron”—that is, a broader and 
deeper work. 

Now for some novels that would’ make 
a good investment. As the Earth Turns, 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll (Macmillan) is 
a novel of farm life in Northern New 
England, so good I do not wonder that it 
keeps on being a best-seller long after its 
appearance. Miss Bishop, by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich (Appleton-Century) is much the 
same sort of novel for the Middle West; 
the heroine is a teacher, and the story fol- 
lows a State University from its opening 
to past its fiftieth commencement. The 
Farm, by Louis Bromfield (Harper), is a 
fine novel of a hundred years of a Middle 
Western family, closing almost at our own 
time. The Bird of Dawning, by John 
Masefield (Macmillan), is another of his 
thrilling, lofty tales of strong ships and 
high adventure, seventy-five years ago. 
Hear, Ye Sons, by Irving Fineman (Long- 
mans), is the chronicle of a Jewish youth 
and his family life in Russia under per- 
secution before coming to America and 
becoming a prosperous citizen; it should 
be in any library whose patrons include 








Jewish readers, for its background is deep 
and rich. This would be, however, for 
older readers; so would Elizabeth Cam- 
bridge’s Hostages to Fortune (Putnam) 
but I hope you may read it, for the young 
people growing up in it are so true to 
life and -the ideas of their mother so 
reasonable. You like Will James, I know, 
and his new novel, The Three Mustangeers 
(Scribner), is for men and boys alike; the 
heroes are outlaws but in the true Will 
James manner. Lone Rider, by Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne (Longmans) is an un- 
commonly good “Western.” 


Some New Biographies 


Biographies this year are in general so 
good I have had much trouble in choos- 
ing; your choice among these will depend 
upon your interest in the subject. I think 
you will be much interested in the life of 
Anne Sullivan Macy by Nella Braddy 
(Doubleday), the teacher of Helen Keller; 
you will find it in some ways as sur- 
prising as that of her famous pupil, and 
any girl intending to teach—not only the 
handicapped, but any sort of pupil— 
would do well to read it. Do you remem- 
ber the book I Cover the Water Front? 
The author of that, Max Miller, has writ- 
ten a fine autobiography of his early 
years, The Beginning of a Mortal (Dut- 
ton) that I recommend to boys, especially 
if they intend to be reporters. The Auto- 
biography of a Bird Lover, by Frank M. 
Chapman (Appleton-Century) is the se- 
rene and gracious record of a full, rich 
life; you know he is our highest authority 
on bird-life now. There are two lives of 
our second President especially for high 
school age: Thomas Jefferson, by Gene 
Lisitzky (Viking), and The Boys’ Life of 
Thomas Jefferson by Helen Nicolay 
(Appleton-Century); I should use the 
second for junior high schools. Thomas 
Alva Edison: The Youth and His Times, 
by W. E. Wise (Rand, McNally), is a 
new life that has at the back some of the 
Edison “bright boy” questions he asked 
boys who wished him to finance them 
through college. You may wonder if any 
of them really went to college after such 
examinations, or that they should need to 
—but as a matter of fact, someone did 
win the scholarship both times the ex- 
amination was held. 

Now for older biographies. Twenty 
Years A-growing, by Maurice O'Sullivan 
(Viking), is the autobiography of a boy 
who grew up on a little lonely island off 
the Irish coast—the Blasket; the style and 
especially the speech is so beautiful it 


should be in your English collection 
(though it is a translation from _ the 
Gaelic). Want a thriller that is true? 


Try Memoirs of a Spy, by Nicholas Snow- 
den (Scribner); this is Secret Service 
with.a vengeance. Stephen Leacock has 
written a sound and inspiring life of 
Charles Dickens (Doubleday) that would 


(Continued on page 24) 
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be fine for your English studies. But the 
best autobiography of the year, and the 
one that above all I hope you will read 
and re-read, is Vera Brittain’s Testament 
of Youth (Macmillan). It is the life- 
story of a girl who had to work to get a 
University education and was in the midst 
of it (and also engaged) when the War 
crashed down. Then comes the story of 
her part in the War, and of the news 
that her betrothed had been killed. Then 
—and this is the best of all—she shows 
how the youth of the post-War genera- 
tion tried to take up life again and “carry 
on” for the sake of the beloved dead. It 
is a wonderful book, and I am proud to 
say that American young people love it. 
Are you looking for something to 
brighten American history? Try Beaver, 
Kings and Cabins, by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner (Macmillan). This is the flashing 
record of the fur trade and what it meant 
to North America; young men have a 
great part in it. See what a book like the 
collection of Ballads and Folksongs of 
America, collected from every state by 
John Lomax (Macmillan) will do to bring 
out bits of Americana! For that matter, 
see what that delightful poetry-book, A 
Book of Americans, by Rosemary and 
Stephen Benet (Farrar), can do to 
brighten the path of the history teacher! 
This is a book for adults, but young 
people are snatching it away from them. 
Steel Trails, by Martin D. Stevers (Min- 
ton), is a striking history of American 
railroads. Lowered Boats, by Foster Rhea 
Dulles (Harcourt), kept me reading late 
one night because it tells all about Ameri- 
can whaling, a subject that needed a good 
strong history. And if you want present- 
day economic history in the making, read 
Irina Skariatina’s First to Go Back 
(Bobbs), in which she reports on the pres- 
ent condition of the great Russian experi- 
ment with a disinterested impartiality that 
makes her record especially valuable. 
How about books of adventure in your 
library? I’ve been reading some new ones 
that are more than just thrills, though 
thrills are in them. For instance, Ray- 
mond Ditmars’ The Forest of Adventure 


(Macmillan) is the exact description of a- 


real expedition such as naturalists or- 
ganize and conduct in far places and 
under strange conditions; the form is fic- 
tion, but the facts are perfectly straight; 
of course you know the eminence of the 
author in his field. The Enchanted Jungle, 
by Isadore Lhevinne (Coward), is an- 
other book meant for adults but caught 
up by boys so rapidly that it has had for 
some weeks a double audience: the scene 
is South America, with a young man 
making an expedition through the jungle, 
across the Andes and at last into the land 
of the fearful head-hunters, or rather, 
head-shrinkers, of whom no doubt you 
have heard. This, too, is in story form, 
but the adventures are those of the author. 
The adventures of the boy in The Log of 
the Betsy Ann, by Frederick Way, Jr. 
(McBride), are of a different nature; 
when he grew up his father gave him a 
river steamboat as a birthday present, 
and this excellent autobiographic story 
tells what he did with it on our great 
rivers. This is a good book for the his- 
tory collection, too, though it takes place 
here and now. Steamboat Round the 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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Christmas Group 


Christmas carols and cake, prayer and 
jingle-bells, the Baby Jesus and Santa 
Claus—the Christmas festival is enriched 
with a strange variety of traditional sym- 
bols! No other church celebration belongs 
more truly to the people. The old cus- 
toms which unite the spirits of reverent 
worship and merry rejoicing were created 
by. the Christian Church ard converted 
heathen, and by both the rich and poor 
folk of many nations. For centuries the 
Yule-tide has been celebrated with poems 
and carols. 


Christmas Folksong? 
By Lizette Woodworth Reese 


The little Jesus came to town; 

The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 

Out in the street the wind was bold; 

Now who would house Him from the 
cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door 

Fain were the rushes on the floor; 

The Ox put forth a hornéd head: 

“Come, little Lord, here make Thy bed.” 


Uprose the Sheep were folded near: 
“Thou Lamb of God, come, enter here.” 
He entered there to rush and reed, 
Who was the Lamb of God indeed. 


The little Jesus came to town; 

With ox and sheep He laid Him down. 
Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 
For that they housed Him from the cold. 


1From the Selected Poems of Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, copyright, 1926 and reprinted by the per- 
mission of the publishers, Farrar and Rinehart, 


The Cherry-Tree Carol 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing: 

‘This night shall be born 
Our heavenly King. 


‘He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


‘He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But all in fair linen, 
As were babies all. 


‘He neither shall be rock’d 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould. 


‘He neither shall be christen’d 
In white wine nor red, 
But with fair spring water 
With which we were christened.’ 


As Joseph was a-walking, 
There did an angel sing, 

And Mary’s child at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 


Then be ye glad, good people, 
This night of all the year, 

And light ye up your candles, 
For His star it shineth clear. 


—Old English. 


Beggar's Rhyme 


Christmas is coming, the geese are getting 
fat, 

Please to put a penny in the old man’s 
hat; 

If you haven’t got a penny, a ha’penny 
will do, 

If you haven’t got a ha’penny, God bless 
you. 

—From the Old English. 


Come Bring With a Noise 


Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play, 
That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is a-tending. 


Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here, 

The while the meat is a-shredding; 
For the rare mince-pies; 
And the plums stand by, 

To fill the paste that’s a-kneading. 


—Robert Herrick. 


LITERARY LEADS 


Santa Claus didn’t forget the literature 
students . . . Perhaps he took a memory 
course last summer . . . At any rate, the 
magazines are full of toys and games for 
English classes to play with over the holi- 
days . . There is a game known as 
Omitting the Comma, for instance, which 
Lord Dunsany retitles “Building a Sen- 
tence” in the December Atlantic .. . Per- 
haps you never thought punctuation was 
much to joke about, but the. noble Irish- 
man pokes fun at the comma as if it were 
a mother-in-law. 





a 

And H. T. Webster, the cartoonist, has 
a collection of American words that you 
never find in the dictionary . . . “They 
Don’t Speak Our Language” (Forum, De- 
cember) is illustrated with his own car- 
toons ... If you think you know language, 
“lay off the lofty lid, laddie, and let the 
hair dry,” as H. T. Webster puts it ... . 
This piece has things in store for you . . . 
Call it slanguage, jargon, or argot if you 
will, he says, but don’t be a flat hoop 
about it . . . It’s popular, and that is more 
than you can say for the King’s English. 


© 

One of the best of the Christmas stories 
appears in Golden Book for December 
over the name of Heywood Broun ... It 
answers the question, “Who Watched the 
Flocks?” as you would expect that in- 
tensely human being to answer it... As 
you should know, Broun writes that. 
Scripps-Howard column which is by turns 
eloquent, humorous, rational, or impas- 
sioned . . . At least two of his books, The 
Boy Grew Older and Sunfeld, are worth 
reading - . . Sunfield is a baseball story 
oa a man who strongly resembles Babe 
uth. z 
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THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
By Fedor Dostoievsky. 
[: is a book young men find so absorb- 





ing that it never goes out of print, 

though it is a Russian classic of the 

nineteenth century. It tells of the sons 
of as hateful an old man as ever you met 
in a book; scarcely anyone in the story is 
quite right in the head, and several are 
evidently out of their heads altogether. 
You may wonder why it should be so 
popular, not only as a novel, but as a play 
and as a moving picture. Of course the 
fact that it is one of the great murder- 
mystery-stories of literature—some think 
the greatest—has something to do with it, 
but more than that is due to the amazing 
vitality and power of the people. “I didn’t 
know a book could be like that!” said a 
seventeen-year-old New England boy to 
me, as he returned my copy, which he had 
read steadily for four days, scarcely stop- 
ping to eat and sleep. “It makes other 
books seem dull, somehow!” Considering 
that about all the books he had read up 
to that time were third-rate “Westerns,” 
no wonder he was swept off his feet by 
the burning reality of these stormy lives. 
You know what they think and feel, as 
well as what they do; you are drawn into 
the current of .their emotions and rejoice 
and suffer with them. The mystery of the 
murder is nothing to the mystery that sur- 
rounds each of these souls, well as you 
come to know them. 

One day I visited a high school, one of 
whose classes had undertaken to illustrate 
—in any way the pupil might select—fa- 
mous novels they might choose. 
fifteen-year-old girl had made a plaster 
bas-relief of a man’s head; it had no label, 
but I cried out, “That must be Ivan 
Karamazov!” And so it was. Neither of 
us had ever seen an illustration for that 
book, but the character had been so real 
that she could make the portrait and I 
could recognize it. 

An inexpensive edition of The Brothers 
Karamazov is published by Everyman’s 


Library. 
MARGARET OGILVIE 
By Sir James Barrie 


I selected so stormy a novel as the first 
on this week’s list that I am choosing a 
quiet book for second place—but it is one 
of the most beautiful you are likely to 
find. It is Barrie’s tribute to his mother, 
the Scottish woman who appears, under 
one form or another, as the heroine of all 
his best stories. 

This biography serves a double pur- 
pose: it affords the best opportunity to 
look into the early life of this writer and 
see its conditions, and it gives you a most 
unusual chance to see what connection 
“real life” has with novel-writing. When 
you come to the part where Barrie reads 
aloud to his mother as she chuckles with 
glee to find that for all his efforts to keep 
her out of his books, she is “in again,” you 
will see how people in books may come 
into being partly as the author’s creation 
but partly as influences upon the author 
by those he knows in his life. 

There is one picture we always connect 
with the word “mother”: the famous 
portrait by Whistler. In like manner, if 
you have ever read. Margaret Ogilvie you 
will always think of it as a study of 
motherhood. It is the perfect tribute. 

All the Barrie books are published by 

+ Scribner’s. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, 


The Wessex Carollers 
(Concluded from page 5) 


to the side of the window. She was 
wrapped in a white robe of some kind, 
whilst down her shoulders fell a twin- 
ing profusion of marvelously rich 
hair, in a wild disorder which pro- 
claimed it to be only during the in- 
visible hours of the night that such a 
condition was discoverable. Her 
bright eyes were ‘looking into the gray 
world outside with an uncertain ex- 
pression, oscillating between courage 
and shyness, which, as she recognized 
the semicircular group of dark forms 
gathered before her, transformed it- 
self into pleasant resolution. 

Opening the window she said light- 
ly and warmly: 

“Thank you singers, thank you!” 

Together went the window quickly 
and quietly, and the blind started 
downward on its return to its place. 
Her fair forehead and eyes vanished; 
her little mouth, her neck and shoul- 
ders; all of her. Then the spot of 
candlelight shone nebulously as be- 
fore; then it moved away. 

“How pretty!” exclaimed Dick 
Dewy. 

“If she’d been rale wexwork she 
couldn’t ha’ been comelier,” said 
Michael Mail. 

“As near a thing to a spiritual 
vision as ever I wish to see!” said 
tranter Dewy fervently. 

“O sich I never, never see!’ said 
Leaf. 

All the rest, after clearing their 
throats and adjusting their hats, 
agreed that such a sight was worth 
singing for. 

“Now to Farmer Shiner’s and then 
replenish our insides, father?” said 
the tranter. 

“Wi all my heart,” said old Wil- 
liam, shouldering his bass-viol. 

Farmer Shiner’s was a queer lump 
of a house, standing at the corner of 
a lane that ran into the principal 
thoroughfare. The upper windows 
were much wider than they were high, 
and this feature, together with a 
broad bay-window where the door 
might have been expected, gave it by 
day the aspect of a human counte- 
nance turned askance, and wearing a 
sly and wicked leer. Tonight noth- 
ing was visible but the outline of the 
roof upon the sky. 

The front of this building was 
reached, and the preliminaries ar- 
ranged as usual. 

“Four breaths, and number thirty- 
two, ‘Behold the Morning Star,’ ”’ said 
old William. . 

They had reached the end of the 
second verse, and the fiddlers were 
doing the up-bow stroke previously to 
pouring forth the opening chord of 
the third verse, when without a light 
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appearing or any signal being given, 
a roaring voice exclaimed: 

“Shut up, woll’ee! Don’t make 
your blaring row here! A feller wi’ 
a headache enough to split his skull 
likes a quiet night!” 

Slam went the window. 

“Hollow, that’s a’ ugly blow for 
we!” said the tranter, in a keenly 
appreciative voice, and turning to his 
companions. 

“Finish the carrel, all who be 
friends of harmony!” said old Wil- 
liam commandingly; and they con- 
tinued to the end. 

“Four breaths, and number nine- 
teen!” said William firmly. “Gi'e it 
him well; the choir can’t be insulted 
in this manner!” 

A light now flashed into existence, 
the window opened, and the farmer 
stood revealed as one in a terrific pas- 
sion. 

“Drown en—drown en!” the tran- 
ter cried, fiddling frantically. ‘Play 
fortissimy, and drown his spaking!” 

“Fortissimy!” said Michael Mail, 
and the music and singing waxed so 
loud that it was impossible to know 
what Mr. Shiner had said, was say- 
ing, or was about to say; but wildly 
flinging his arms and body about in 
the form of capital Xs and Ys, he 
appeared to utter enough invectives 
to consign the whole parish to perdi- 
tion. 

“Very onseemly—very!” said old 
William, as they retired. “Never 
such a dreadful scene in the whole 
round o’ my carrel practice—never! 
And he a church warden!” 

“Only a drap o’ drink got into his 
head,” said the tranter. ‘“Man’s well 
enough when he’s in his religious 
frame. He’s in his worldly frame 


-now. Must ask en to our bit of a 


party to-morrer night, I suppose, and 
so put en in humor again. We bear 
no martel man ill-will.” 

They now crossed Mellstock Bridge, 
and went along an embowered path 
beside the Froom towards the church 
and vicarage,*meeting Voss with the 
hot mead and bread-and-cheese as 
they were approaching the church- 
yard. This determined them to eat 
and drink before proceeding further, 
and they entered the chureh and 
ascended to the gallery. The lanterns 
were opened, and the whole body sat 
round against the walls on benches 
and whatever else was available, and 
made a hearty meal. In the pauses 
of conversation there would be heard 
through the floor overhead a little 
world of undertones and creaks from 
the halting clockwork, which never 
spread further than the tower they 
were born in, and raised in the more 
meditative minds a fancy that here 
lay the direct pathway of Time. 
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Creative Youth and World Leadership 


What Shall We Do About the 


“Lost Generation”? 


.By HAROLD. RUGG, Ph.D. 


\ . F the 35,000,000 Americans 

}\ between the ages of 18 and 
y) 85, at least four to five mil- 
lion have sufficient intelli- 
gence and imagination to understand 
the problems and issues of our social 
crisis and to contribute definitely to 
their solution. Although vigorous at- 
tempts are being made by small 
groups and unendowed individuals to 
erganize this potential ability for so- 
cial reconstruction, a vast opportunity 
is being missed. 

As matters stand now, from two to 
three million of the ablest young 
minds and finest personalities in 
America are idle, out of use; some 
of these are degenerating. These 
people comprise the so-called “Lost 
Generation”—an army of young peo- 
ple who were born into the world 
during the World War or shortly be- 
fore it. These young people are 
actually adrift. They have been 
brought up and educated in a school 
that is really a cloistered, protected 
world, shut off from the actual world 
about them. On leaving this school 
they are plunged into a totally dif- 
ferent world—the real. one—with no 
assurance of a job and with no clear 
sense of what they want to do or to 
be. No by-product of the collapse of 
the economic system is of more sig- 
nificance than this. Much of the 
creative power of young America un- 
used at the very moment when every 
able mind and talented person should 
be at the task of reconstruction! It 
seems incredible that a people can 
permit such destruction of human na- 
ture and such a waste of ability. And 
it is all the more incredible because 
it is possible to avert the destruction 
and to eliminate the waste. The army 
of creative youth ean be put to work 
now—at tasks worthy of their talents. 





Warnings from Other Countries 


Let us be warned by the experience 
of other countries, especially by the 
seizure of the Youth Movement wher- 
ever Fascism has asserted itself. Ger- 
many, Italy, and other countries, each 
has its Lost Generation, bearing many 
of the earmarks of ours. Under the 
dire conditions of economic collapse 
in Germany, for example, an army of 
idle, drifting, hopeless youth emerged 
in the 1920’s. Thousands of young 
people grew to manhood who had 
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never known: that food, shelter and 
clothing came as a result of work. In 
the slums of countless cities grew 
poverty-stricken, jobless youth, lack- 
ing not only loyalties to the family, 
the community, and the state, but 
lacking also the more crucial mooring 
masts of self-chosen occupation and 
self-imposed discipline. 

Into that scene came Adolf Hitler 
—the leader with an adolescent pro- 
gram of emotional hysteria. He gave 
these young people simple, definite 
things to which to be loyal: slogans, 
flags, rhythmic bands, marching or- 
ders, the thrill of uniformed action. 
He made them believe in themselves, 
in their race and their nation. He 
taught each youth that he was as 
powerful as the great organization 
with which he stood. He gave them 
the feeling of comradeship and soli- 
darity. He seized upon their primi- 
tive emotions, especially hate. In 
place of the abstractions of democ- 
racy, self-control, integrity, he gave 
them definite objects of contempt— 
the Jews, all pacifists, all non-Aryans. 

Thus, with marching youth as the 
storm troopers, a new selfish, destruc- 
tive nationalism took the place of the 
fine budding nationalism of world co- 
operation which earlier youth move- 
ments had been building before the 
World War. The organ of the Nazi 
Students League proclaimed the Ger- 
mans as: “‘A people fused into an un- 
conquerable fighting unit against a 
hostile world ... The millions who 
stand aside from our movement must 
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be made to believe in it. He is a 
traitor who’ now holds back. Our 
revolution marches on, over saboteurs 
and counter-revolutionaries, whoever 
they be.” 

These leaders of the armies of hate 
taught youth that it was impossible 
to develop a sound nationalism and 
at the same time a peaceful unified 
mankind. Thus within the short space 
of a few years the fine idealism of 
democratic youth in Germany, Italy, 
and other countries has been trans- 
formed into a force of hatred and 
destruction. In each of these regions 
economic chaos permitted dictatorial 
leaders of small organized minorities 
to seize military, political, and eco- 
nomic power, and to transform quickly 
a democratic régime of self-control 
into a régime of terror-compelled 
rigid discipline and regimentation. 


The First Youth Movements 


This is a far cry from the fine aims 
of that original Youth Movement that 
sprang up spontaneously in Germany, 
France, England, and other countries 
nearly forty years ago. The rise of 
the young students—the Wander- 
Vogels—under the leadership of the 
German schoolmaster Karl Fischer 
in 1896, of La Jeune Republique un- 
der Marc Sangnier in France, and of 
other movements, was essentially a 
fine idealistic combination of such 
ideas as back-to-nature, escape from 
the repressions, fatigue and filth of the 
new manufacturing cities, and of pro- 
test against the rigid discipline of 
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A group of young people, members of the Yosian Brotherhood, an outdoor hiking organiza- 
tion sponsored by the New York World Telegram. They are climbing a hill in the Palasades 
Interstate Park. 
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a harsh kind of school and family 
life. It was a rising attitude of mind 
shared by the youth of all classes in 
the early years of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury; an attitude, nevertheless, that 
organized itself definitely into Demo- 
cratic Youth Unions, Socialist Youth 
movements, Catholic Youth move- 
ments, and the like. It was a resur- 
gence for freedom of individual ex- 
pression combined definitely with the 
idea of plain living and hard work. 
As the youth of that early French 
movement put it: 

“Everyone must work where he is; the 
workman among the workmen; the office 
worker in the office; the student in the 
university; and each in his way according 


to what he is, and according to the 
environment with which he has to do.” 


In short, the original youth move- 
ments were a world-wide expression 
among awakening youth, of the idea 
that only by inner self-education can 
a society of fine co-operating individ- 
uals be produced. The pronounce- 
ments of these youths in various coun- 
tries were alive with the idea that a 
new world requires new men. All 
the little hatreds, all narrowness must 
disappear. 

The movement also glorified the 
Fatherland in each of these awaken- 
ing national regions; not as a blind 
devotion to the superiority of any 
race or nation over any other, neither 
of white man or of Nordic, of German 
over Slav, of European over Asiatic, 
but rather it was based upon the dis- 
covery of the fine things in the cul- 
ture of each Fatherland which should 
be loved, admired, and preserved. 
Youth said daringly, we mean by this 
new nationalism the cultivation of the 
finest nature that there is in our peo- 
ple. Our new national state shall be 
founded upon the people and devel- 
oped from the spirit of the people. 

Naturally therefore, this original 
youth movement was free from racial 
and international animosity. In 
world conferences which the leaders 
held they pledged themselves to “seek 
the elimination of all distinctions of 
race and class which divide the human 
community.” 


Youth and Social Reconstruction 


But in spite of its fine idealism, the 
early youth movements were one- 
sided. Although they aimed at the 
production of honest, appreciative in- 
dividuals they lacked a social pro- 
gram. Not until the shocking impact 
of the World War did the Youth lead- 
ers see that the enthusiasms and 
energy and creative ability of young 
people should be definitely focussed 
on social reconstruction. Then in 
Russia, in China, in India, in Cuba 
and other Latin-American countries, 
a world-wide student movement as- 


serted active leadership. The daily 
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press reports of the student-controlled 
government in Havana and other 
Latin-American countries is a remind- 
er near at home. The decade and a 
half of the nation-wide student move- 
ment in China resulted in the organiz- 
ing of a vast labor movement, in 
arousing the Chinese people to re- 
sistance to aggression from the indus- 
trial nations and in other concrete 
evidences of the focussing of the 
young mind on vital social problems. 

In Russia youth were given a social 
program of disciplined order and 
definite tasks to be carried out under 
the drive of a great idealistic pur- 
pose. Today 6,000,000 young Rus- 
sians in the Communist Youth Asso- 
ciation are helping to build a new 
social world. Here is the war psy- 
chology of dramatic action which is 
so dear to youth, set to the great 
building tasks of peace. Stalin speaks 
of “science as a fortress which must 
be carried by youth,’ armies and 
brigades of fighters, iron battalions 
which take front-line trenches, and 
conduct campaigns on many fronts. 
Deserters from such an army are held 
up to public scorn. Volunteers are 
mobilized for the carrying through of 
emergency tasks. 

On every front of reconstruction 
these youths are to be found, in educa- 
tion, as teachers in technical schools 
and colleges, as volunteer educators in 
rural districts, supplying textbooks 
and materials, school lunches, what- 
not. On the economic front, speed- 
ing up and making factory develop- 
ments more efficient, taking risks, set- 
ting examples of hard work, courage, 
endurance and skill. In the Red 
Army also, on the stage and in all 
the arts, youth are submitting them- 
selves to self-discipline and vigorously 
throwing themselves into the creative 
reconstruction of a new world. And 
they do not despise discipline because 
they see that their objective can be 
attained only by means of imposing 
it upon themselves. 

Thus the events of our stirring days 
prove that it is possible to create a 
dynamic movement among the youth 
of the world, a movement which com- 
bines the idealism and enthusiasm of 
the old youth movement with the self- 
imposed rigid discipline, and the goal 
of plain living and hard work char- 
acteristic of the new movements, and 
focusses these definitely upon the 
problems of the rebuilding of society. 


Organizing Youth in America 


Here, then, are the two lessons for 
American leaders in the youth move- 
ments of other countries: the warn- 
ing of danger from the Fascist mold- 
ing of youth, and the conviction of 
positive contribution to social recon- 
struction. But to avert the former 
and bring about the latter, we who 


“f pes 


feel the problem must act with dis- 
patch and with nation-wide force. Al- 
ready young leaders among the Lost 
Generation in America are beginning 
to find their great function in this 
social crisis. Witness the brave pro- 
nouncement of the newly forming 
Young America’: 


“We must build our own movement, 
develop the leaders of the immediate fu- 
ture, and be ready to take the initiative. 

“Our movement must do more than 
merely protest the injustices and brutali- 
ties of the present order. . . . We must 
visualize the possibilities of life in a so- 
ciety where the gifts of modern science 
and technology are equitably distributed. 
We must visualize these things in terms 
of concrete goals—the modernization of 
housing, the rationalization of industry, 
the replanning of regions and cities, and 
the mechanization of agriculture. Stu- 
dents in the engineering schools should 
tackle the problems of housing and city 


planning in a new society; students in - 


the agricultural schools should undertake 
to solve the problems of farm manage- 
ment and production.” 


The new education has done its 
work well if it can combine that kind 
of clear thinking and dynamic organ- 
ization. 

Can it be doubted that we could 
build: now a vast program of cultural 
reconstruction te parallel the eco- 
nomics of the N. R. A., which would 
put our army of creative youth to 
work now? Such plans are already in 
the making—for a National Council 
of Cultural Reconstruction, with a 
nation-wide network of local councils 
in the twenty thousand communities 
of America. Already an informal 
council of the executives of existing 
national organizations is taking shape. 
In a democracy this can be done only 
by the heroic efforts of several mil- 
lion individuals. Will you help? 

It is true that these millions of 
idle but able youths have to he cared 
for with food, shelter, and clothing. 
Let us care for their minds and per- 
sonalities by putting them at creative 
tasks. Let us make them self-sus- 
taining, happy and confident men and 
women, citizens of a new co-operative 
world. 


tWrite to Mr. Samuel Craig, Executive Direc- 
tor, Young America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, for information concerning how to join 
this great national movement of youth. 





== 


The World Does Move 


Charles Edward Russell, doughty vet- 
eran of political and social reform, sums 
it all up in his memoirs, Bare Hands and 
Stone Walls: 

“Betterment comes if men will to have 
it. It never comes in the way we think it 
will come. It never comes at the time we 
expect it. It never comes from _ the 
sources we expect it to come from. Often 
when it seems most hopeless it is nearest. 
Nobody can control these things; nobody 
ean notably affect them. What seems to 
be required is that there shall be an effort 
for betterment, a steadfast protest against 
some evil, a mental loyalty to good.” 
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calling, 


the McKinley-Bryan era. 
Administration before 


criticism of the 


8 Fe >>, = = 
By KENNETH M. GOULD 
Hard Money vs. Greenbacks 


T= has blown up within the past 


two months such a tempest of dis- 
agreement over’the financial policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration as bids 
fair to degenerate into the bitter, name- 
nation-dividing money war of 


There has been 


chiefly on the “dictatorial” activities of 
the NRA—but nothing that has engen- 
dered so much heat and so little light as 


the currency question. 


“honeymoon” period 


The six-month 
of new administra- 


tions during which everybody applauds in 
a love feast of harmony has clearly come 
to an end, and from now on, with Con- 
gress in session, and business increasingly 
revealing its opposition to the philosophy 
of the New Deal, we may look for con- 
stant and violent controversy. 

The personal popularity of President 
Roosevelt continues high in most sections 
of the country, especially the mid-South, 
which has benefited by the AAA’s cotton 
option payments. The world has been im- 
pressed by his decisiveness, his courage 
under adversity, his infectious gayety, and 
his grasp of problems. 


The money issue, 
President’s 


“gold-buying” 


precipitated by the 
policy, an- 


nounced in his radio address of early 
October, has drawn a battle line between 


the business 


interests, Wall Street, the 


bankers, and others whom the President 


designates as “Tories,” 


and a considerable 


section of the population which favors 


some form of inflation. 


We can get a 


little clearer idea of the extent of the 
opposition by comparing two lists: 


Anti-Administration 
Alfred E. Smith; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury 
William H. Woodin, 
Asst. Secy. Dean Ache- 
son, and Treasury Ad- 
viser Dr. O. M. W. 
Sprague (now resigned) ; 
James P. Warburg, 
banker; Dr. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer of Princeton, 
and the great majority 
of leading economists 
and monetary special- 
ists; U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and N. Y. 
State Chamber of Com- 
merce; Advisory Board 
(local bankers) of the 
Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Ogden Mills, Sen. 
David A. Reed, James 

M. Beck, and other 
Prominent 
leaders. 


Republican 


Pro-Administration 

Prof. George B. War- 
ren of Cornell, sponsor 
of the gold purchase and 
commodity dollar plan; 
Acting Secy. of the 
Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau; Prof. Irving 
Fisher and James H. 
Rogers of Yale, Asst. 
Secy. of Agriculture 
Rexford G. Tugwell, 
and a scattering of 
other liberal economists; 
Senator William 
Borah of Idaho, Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma, leader of 
the inflation bloc, and a 
probable majority of 
both House and Senate; 
the “Committee of the 
Nation,” a private body 
sponsored by such busi- 
ness men as Frank Van- 
derlip, James Rand Jr., 
and Lessing Rosenwald. 


The aim of the President and his ad- 
visers in gradually raising the price at 
which the Government, through the R.F.C., 
is buying gold abroad from the old world 







price of about $29 an ounce to the present 
quotation of $34.01 (and probably much 
higher) is to depreciate the value of the 
dollar to some point, as yet unrevealed 
but presumably about 50 per cent of its 
swollen 1929 value, thus reaching a level 
*pproximately that of 1926, which is con- 





sldered by many a “normal” level. In 
the words of the President’s own radio 
talks, “we seek the kind of dollar which a 
generation hence will have the same pur- 
chasing and debt-paying power as the 
doliar value which we hope to attain in 
the near future.” 

The theory of Professor Warren, on 
which the plan is based, is that the prices 
of commodities: rise in direct proportion 
to the fall in the value of currency. If 
dollars grow cheaper, that is, if each dol- 
lar will purchase only half as much as it 
would before, it takes twice as many dol- 
lars to buy a bushel of wheat or a suit of 
clothes: In other words, the price of the 
commodity has doubled. Now, the ma- 
jority of business men agree that prices in 
the spring of 1933, after four years of 
terrific deflation, were entirely too low— 
so low that in many cases it did not pay 
the manufacturer or the farmer to pro- 
duce, or the merchant to sell. A moderate 
rise in prices would stimulate business by 
inducing people to buy on a rising, mar- 
ket. This in turn would stimulate the 
volume of production, and thus put more 
of the unemployed to work and raise pay- 
rolls. Everybody agrees that these are 
desirable ends. 

But the opponents of the gold-purchase 
plan, especially such economists as Dr. 
Sprague and the Columbia professors, find 
several serious flaws in the theory. They 
charge that there is no proof for the War- 
ren doctrine that raising the price of 
gold will raise commodity prices corre- 
spondingly. It is true that there have 
been slight rises in some commodities since 
the gold-buying began, but not in all. It 
is also true that no such price-raising 
effect is expected to show itself immedi- 
ately by its advocates, or even for several 
months. 

But the expressed aim of the Adminis- 
tration is to raise prices for one. kind of 
commodities—farm products—faster and 
higher than those for others, in order to 
redress the bad condition in which the 
farmers find themselves and make it pos- 
sible for them to pay their mortgage in- 
terest and other fixed debts more easily 
from the increased return on their sales. 
The farmer’s whole income is derived from 
the sale of his products. The trouble with 
this plan is that the gold policy, if it is 
effective at all, will raise the prices of 
manufactured articles as fast as it does 
crops. Thus the farmers will have to pay 
more for what they buy, and at the same 
time, the city worker, who depends on a 
fixed wage or salary, will find his cost of 
living increasing by leaps and bounds and 
more than eating up any slight improve- 
ment he has gained under the NRA mini- 
mum wages. 

Further, the critics charge that the 
price of government bonds is being forced 
down because the buyer has no guarantee 


that when they mature he will get the. 


currency value he put into them. Thus 
there is danger that the credit of the gov- 
ernment will be undermined and public 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Take it from the Scribners articles 
mentioned here last week, two factors are 
seriously handicapping the President’s re- 
covery program ... One is the lack of 
aggressive industrial unions . . . The other 
is the absence of an extensive consumer 
organization ... These groups are needed 
to act as watchdogs of the NRA prin- 
ciples . . . The officers of the NRA can 
not do it alone . . . Responsibility for 
forming these groups belongs squarely to 
the laborer and ‘,consumer. 


* 

To learn a few of the principles of con- 
sumer organizations, write to Consumers 
Research, Wasliington, New Jersey, and 
to Cooperative Distributors, 128 East 16th 
St., New York, for literature . .. No 
social studies elass has the right, either, 
to be without the Consumers’ Guide pub- 
lished by the AAA, especially since the 
Government distributes it free . . . Not 
only does it publish a price guide for con- 
sumers, it tells them how to protect them- 
selves on price and quality . .. You can 
help the Government by turning in an- 
swers to the questionnaire published in 
the November 14 Consumers’ Guide ... 
Do Your Part . .. Write Consumers’ 
Counsel, AAA, Washington, D 


e 

Apropos of Russian recognition, you 
can’t get a better picture of the country 
than through the eyes of Maurice. Hindus, 
whose books are authentic, impartial, and 
vivid To illustrate the general 
ignorance which prevails in this country re- 
garding the U.S.S.R., during the Litvinov- 
Roosevelt talks it was obvious that hardly 
a newspaper in the country was aware 
that individuals in Russia enjoy as com- 
plete a religious freedom as anywhere in 
the world . . . Russia frowns only upon 
“organized” religious groups which may 
compete for authority with the state. . 
The latest Hindus book, The Great Of- 
fensive, explains this in detail . . . Read 
this, if you can, in preference to his 
earlier books, because the Russia of 1933 
is vastly different from the Russia of a 
few years back. 


® 

In Russia, the state attempts to do 
everything that is done ordinarily by the 
Church . - In the United States, the 
churches are years ahead of the state in 
some social services . . . A striking ex- 
ample of this is the pamphlet, Men Con- 
quer Guns, issued by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ . . . It tells not 
only the imperative need of banning war; 
it also tells of ways to combat war. 


® 
The Council is also distributing a model 
interview blank on the disarmament ques- 
tion . . . These questions are the basis of 
all you need to know about war and peace 
. .. Write for a card to the Council, 105 
E. 22nd St., New York. 











confidence in its soundness will be im- 
paired. At a time when the government 
is borrowing vast sums of money in order 
to carry on its extraordinary expenditures 
for public works, the R.F.C., the AAA, 
and other parts of its recovery program, 
it is above all necessary that the govern- 
ment’s credit in the financial world re- 
main high. 

Finally, say Dr. Sprague, Al Smith, and 
others, the present policy will lead in- 
evitably to out-and-out currency inflation 
—the printing of greenbacks—of the most 
dangerous and uncontrolled kind. We 
must postpone further discussion of this 
point until the next issue. 














Lynching Wave Attacks 


Nation; Governor Approves 


HE United States observed Thanks- 
ens week with three lynchings and 

a rebellion. The lynchings were in 
California and Missouri, the rebellion in 
Maryland. 

On November 10 Brooke Hart, young 
son of a wealthy San José merchant, was 
kidnapped. Six days later police appre- 
hended a man named Thurmond in the act 
of telephoning Hart’s’ father to ask for 
ransom. Thurmond implicated another 
man, Holmes, and together they confessed 
to killing their victim and throwing his 
body into San Francisco Bay. They were 
placed in the county jail at San José to 
await trial. On Nov. 26 young Hart’s 
body was discovered by duck hunters. As 
the news spread, rumblings of lynching 
the murderers were heard, and a crowd 
began to gather before the jail. 

As night came on, an eighteen-year-old 
ranch boy went the round of San José 
speakeasies, inciting the drunks and semi- 
drunks to direct action. Under his leader- 
ship they procured a large iron pipe, and 
by swinging it as a battering ram, they 
broke into the jail. Making their way 
through clouds of stinging tear-gas _ re- 
leased by the Sheriff and his men, they 
seized Thurmond and Holmes and dragged 
them from their cells. As a crowd of 
5,000 men, women and children watched 
and cheered, they pulled their victims to 


(Above) National Guard troops 
sent by Governor Ritchie repulsing 
crowds in the main street of Salis- 
bury, Maryland, with tear gas. 
(Extreme right) A character study 
of the crowd of all ages watching 
the lynching of Thurmond and 
Holmes at San José. (Insert) 
Governor Rolph of California, 
defender of the lynchers. 


St. James’ Park, 
where they stripped 
them, kicked them, 
scratched them, 
strung them up on 
a tree, and then at- 
tempted to burn 
them before they 
died. 

From Sacramen- 
to, Governor James 
Rolph Jr. defend- 
ed the lynchers and 
promised them 
pardons if arrest- 
ed. He had post- 
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LYNCH LAW 


WE have heard many well-intentioned people say: “I! do not 

condone it, but something drastic was needed to arouse the 
country, and the only way to stop these kidnapers is fear of the mob." 
No, it is not the only way. State and Federal laws have been 
tightened. The San José criminals would have been shortly convicted by 
the regular processes of the courts. Granted that the administration 
of justice is often cumbersome, corrupt, and over-technical, mob rule 
is too high a price to pay. Lynching is lynching, no matter what the 
motive. Its methods and its effects are always and everywhere bad, 
A mob is the lowest expression of human passion—infinitely worse than 
the individuals who compose it. The lowest elements of the community 
are its leaders. 

Governor Rolph himself, by his disgraceful public statements, is 
directly responsible not only for the San José lynching, but for the 
St. Joseph lynching, and for many which may follow. On his head 
must rest the crime of aggravating the fires of race war, and of 
searing the memories of thousands of children who saw these barbaric 
spectacles. 

We invite the high school students of America—particularly those 
of California, Maryland, and the South—to discuss this grave problem 
in the Student Forum.—THE EDITORS. 








poned a trip ex- 

pressly to prevent National Guard troops 
from protecting the prisoners. “If I had 
gone away some one would have called out 
the troops on me,” he told newsmen. “The 
patriotic citizens of San José made a good 
job of it and I hope this lesson will serve 


and condemning the Governor’s approval 
as subversive of “the very foundations 
upon which the State and all civilized so- 
ciety is built.” 

Two days after the San José lynchings, 
a mob in St. Joseph, Missouri, seized a 


in every state of the Union.” 
others held to a different view. 
of the Department of Justice 
called. the lynchings a particularly severe 
blow to law enforcement. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Stanford University, 
Californians 
statement calling the lynchings “a brutal 
outburst of primitive lust for vengeance” 


But 
Officials 


dent Hoover, Dr. 
president of 
other prominent 


nineteen-year-old Negro accused of at- 
tacking a white girl, hanged him at a 
prominent street intersection, and burned 
him to death while still alive. Governor 
Guy B. Park, who had called out a tank 
company of the National Guard to help 
the sheriff, ordered an inquiry. “Mob 
violence,” he said, “is always wrong.” 

In Maryland, where on the night of 
Oct. 18 & crowd had lynched and burned 
a Negro accused of attacking an aged 
white woman, Governor Ritchie sent 300 
armed militiamen to arrest four residents 
ot the Eastern Shore suspected of leading 
the lynch-mob. The soldiers routed the 
men out of their beds in the early hours 
of morning and were taking them to jail 
when a crowd of about 3,000 gathered and 
attempted to take the prisoners from the 
soldiers. When repulsed by tear gas, they 
went into open rebellion, drove the troops 
out of town, and attacked newspapermen 
and photographers. The next day Gover- 
nor Ritchie allowed the prisoners to be 
returned to the Eastern Shore on habeas 
corpus writs. Local judges freed them. 


Former Presi- 


and 
signed a 
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Roosevelt Ignores Gold Critics 


business men, bankers and politicians 

are fighting with the government, 
Alfred E. Smith, the “Happy Warrior” of 
the presidential campaign of 1928, added 
a barrage all of his own just before 
Thanksgiving Day. In a letter supporting 
the “sound money” campaign of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York State 
(Schol., Nov. 18, Dec. 9), he wrote: “I 
am for gold dollars as against baloney 
dollars. .. . I do not believe that the Dem- 
ocratic party is fated to be always the 
party of greenbackers, paper money print- 
ers, free silverites, currency managers, 
rubber dollar manufacturers and crack- 
pots... . I know that in writing this letter 
Iam inviting the charge that I have ‘gone 
Wall Street.” Well, this is not the first 
time I have taken the unpopular side. .. . 
Put me down as a sound money man.” 

Mr. Smith released his letter with the 
air of one delivering the fittel, fatal argu- 
ment in a debate, but it. ‘had about as 
much effect on the defenders of the Presi- 
dent’s money program as a dud cartridge. 
Senator Borah (Rep.) pointed out that 
Al offered nothing but a return to the 
conditions under which the depression 
occurred. General Johnson (Dem.) ac- 
cused him of “impugning the welfare of 
our whole people.” Representative Stea- 
gall of Alabama (Dem.) tartly cracked: 
“I would be much happier if he would 
accord the Roosevelt administration the 
same wholehearted support and sympathy 
which he gave the administration of Her- 
bert Hoover.” Former Governor Sweet of 
Colorado (Dem.) suggested that, as he 
“has always drawn his campaign contri- 
butions and pap from Wall Street,” Mr. 
Smith may take his orders from that quar- 
Addressing a huge audience in 
New York’s Hippodrome, Father Cough- 
lin, radio demagogue, accused Al of seek- 
ing to perpetuate “Morganism,” a charge 
which Mr. Smith indignantly denied the 
next day. Mayor Curley (Dem.) called 
him an enemy of social and economic jus- 
tice, a “worshiper of the golden calf.” 

If the news of Al Smith’s apostasy failed 
to daunt defenders of the gold policy, no 
more did their own pronouncements serve 
to silence its opponents. A group of more 
than 40 self-styled monetary experts or- 
ganized a campaign to propagandize for 
the gold standard. Groups of business 
men continued their sniping at the Presi- 
dent’s program with resolutions and me- 
morials calling for an immediate return to 
gold. Joining with the A. F. of L. and the 
American Legion, the Crusaders, young 
people’s temperance organization, held a 
Mass meeting in New York ‘under the 
slogan “Stop the Greenback Flood.” Thirty- 
tight professors of economics and business 
at Columbia University, including Wesley 
C. Mitchell, authority on business cycles, 
and Leo Wolman, member of the “Brain 
Trust,” urged an “expeditious” return to 
the gold standard. Representative Ham- 
ilton Fish of New York (Rep.) echoed 
Communists in calling the gold plan an 
attack on the workers. In its monthly 
review the A. F. of L. warned that “tam- 
Pering with currency is a very serious 
matter” because it undermines the con- 


T: the “Battle of the Dollar” which 
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fidence of capitalists and makes them 
hesitate to invest their surplus funds. Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt (Rep.) made a speech 
against inflation. Writing in the Inde- 
pendent Journal, Professor Chapman of 
Columbia, specialist in banking and cur- 
rency, declared that “Results to date have 
been extremely disappointing . . . prices of 
commodities have risen only slightly.” 
This effect: on the foreign exchange was 
causing increased concern abroad. French- 
men were growing uneasy about their 
loss of gold to England and the United 
States. And in London anxiety over the 
probable results of the policy on British 
foreign trade reached such a peak that 
Ambassador Bingham felt obliged to ex- 
plain. We are doing no more, he said, 
than England herself did in 1931: we are 
depreciating our currency only enough to 
bring its purchasing power in line with 


KEEPING A FIRM HOLD ON THE SWITCH 


_s 
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that of other currencies cast adrift from 
the gold standard earlier than ours. 

President Roosevelt yielded no more to 
the opposition abroad than to that in our 
own country. The R. F. C. continued to 
raise the price of gold, though less fre- 
quently and by smaller jumps than it had 
at first. Despite their anguished outcries, 
business men were gradually expanding 
industrial production: the weekly index 
of the New York Times registered its 
third consecutive rise in the week ending 
Nov. 25. The general trend of prices was 
upward, despite a setback in wholesale 
prices in that week. Measured in dollars, 
exports in October were the largest in 
two years, and in physical volume well 
above the level of the previous month. Ac- 
cording to the A. F. of L., employment, 
which usually decreases in November, held 
close to September. figures. It was un- 
doubtedly helped along by the Adminis- 
tration’s Civil Works program, which has 
been pushed with vigor and despatch, put- 
ting over two million men to work by 
Dec. 2. Thanks to these signs of recovery, 
cheerfulness was returning to America. 
Apparently the President was well satis- 
fied. 


Senate Hears Fox 


ROM investigating personal affairs of 

Albert H. Wiggin (Schol., Nov. 4,) the 

Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency has turned to cast an appraising 
eye on the financing of the film industry. 
In passing from Wall Street to Hollywood 
it turned up some interesting facts about 
oil pools, learning, for instance, that Mr. 
Wiggin, Arthur W. Cutten, Harry F. Sin- 
clair and others made $12 million profit 
in six months without investing a penny. 
They simply borrowed the necessary cap- 
ital from Mr. Wiggin’s big bank, bought 
1,300,000 shares of Mr. Sinclair’s stock at 
$30, “churned” the market until the price 
had risen to $40, and then unloaded in time 
to leave others holding the bag when the 
crash occurred. 

Getting to the movie kingdom, the Sena- 
tors learned how the big General Theatres 
Equipment Corporation “watered” its stock 
to the tune of $28 million and burst with 
a resounding smack, causing the Chase 
National Bank to lose millions and forcing 
the bankruptcy of a large brokerage firm. 
But climaxing weeks of hearings was the 
testimony of William Fox. Mr. Fox 
charged that bankers, led by the Chase, 
had pursued a concerted plan to “capture” 
his Fox Film Company and “ruin” him. 
Upton Sinclair has told the long but ab- 
sorbing story in Upton Sinclair Presents 
William Fox (published by the author), 
1933. Mr. Wiggin says it is “pure imagi- 
nation.” 


NRA Makes Progress 


ONTINUING on its way undisturbed 
by the excitement over the Swope 
plan (Schol., Nov. 18), the NRA has 

made steady progress lately. Especially 
pleasing to it was the report of the Iron 
and Steel Institute concerning operations 
under the steel code. The Institute re- 
ported that, despite a severe drop in pro- 
duction, wages had increased over $9 mil- 
lion and employment by 92,000 men during 
the three months of the code’s operation. 
It requested, and was granted, an exten- 
sion of the code to May 31, 1934. 

A few days later President Roosevelt 
promulgated codes for the liquor and mo- 
tion picture industries. Neither was made 
public, but Secretary Wallace described 
the liquor code as a plan for complete 
Federal control of the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, and General Johnson said 
that the motion picture code provided for 
studies of the salaries paid actors and 
executives, of unfair trade practices and 
of the problem of censorship. 

“Cracking down” on a big chiseler, Gen- 
eral Johnson ordered the Loft candy and 
restaurant chain to surrender its Blue 
Eagles for violating the wage and hour 
provisions of the President’s Re-employ- 
ment Agreement. Loft’s admitted that 
although the NRA as modified for restau- 
rants provides wages of 28 cents an hour 
for waiters and waitresses, Loft’s had paid 
only 14 cents. It argued that tips made 
up the difference, but the National Com- 
pliance Board ruled recently that tips may 
not be considered as part of wages. The 
local compliance board in New York finally 
decided that Loft’s might keep its Blue 
Eagles if it would promise to observe the 
agreement in future. 
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Pastors Defy Nazis 


ISTORY seems to have an inex- 

haustible supply of irony, and the 

latest sample of it has turned up in 
Germany. There, where Communists and 
Socialists have fallen like so much hay 
before the steamroller of the Hitler co- 
horts, where scientists and scholars have 
submitted with scarcely a protest to Nazi 
regimentation, and where Jews have not 
only endured persecution in silence but 
actually have rallied to the support of 
their persecutors, it has remained for min- 
isters of the religion which teaches the 
doctrine of the “other cheek” to raise the 
first real defiance the Nazis have encoun- 
tered. 

After Adolf Hitler had established dic- 
tatorial authority, he launched a war 
against German Catholics and sought to 
“capture” the Protestants. by installing 
Nazi clerics in high church positions. Al- 
though himself a Catholic, he planned to 
unite all Germans in one religion as he 
has united them in one politics. In order 
to do this, he had to “coordinate” the 
various Protestant sects as well as to at- 
tempt the. more difficult task of coercing 
the Catholics. By all the means at his 
disposal, Chancellor Hitler drove Protes- 
tant clergymen into the Nazi group called 
the German Christians.” 

As late as May 27 of this year, however, 
moderates outnumbered Nazis in church 
circles, for on that day the Protestant 
ministers elected a moderate, Dr. Fried- 
rich von Bodelschwingh, first bishop of the 
proposed national church. The govern- 
ment refused to confirm the election, Ger- 
man Christians rallied round Dr. Ludwig 
Mueller, and Dr. von Bodelschwingh was 
eliminated.” Having thus gained the up- 
per hand, the German Chrisians proceeded 
to unite the 28 Protestant sects in one 
“Reichskirche” and to elect Dr. Mueller 
its Bishop. Dr. Mueller, a war chaplain, 
was a champion of unrestricted U-boat 
campaigns in the World War, giving the 
blessing of his Lutheran church to the 


THE "INNOCENTS" AT GENEVA 
| wonder who did that." 


“Oh, how sad! 








drowning of non- 
combatants. He 
remained an army 
chaplain after the 
war. 

The unification 
of the Protestants 
was hailed by the 
Nazis as a signal 
victory in their 
program for es- 
tablishing the 
‘“corporative’”’ 
state. But it is 
one thing to 
achieve unity on 
paper and quite 
another to achieve 
it in men’s minds, 
as Chancellor : 
Hitler is now learning. At a meeting in 
the Berlin Sportspalast last month the 
Nazi clergymen took one more step in the 
direction of a Nazi religion; they called 
for the elimination of the Old Testament 
as “a collection of tales by cattle dealers 
and pimps,” and the omission from the 
New Testament of the writings of St. Paul 
and all references to the crucifixion of 
Jesus.” 

This was too much for the moderates. 
Large numbers of those who had joined 
the German Christians resigned, to form 
with 3,000 who had never joined a united 
and powerful opposition group under von 
Bodelschwingh’s leadership. As the month’s 
end approached they began holding mass 
meetings and rallies to protest against 
Nazi interference with the articles of faith. 
Thousands of Protestants attended the 
rallies and supported the moderate pas- 
tors. against the Nazis. The revolt spread 
to every corner of Germany. Hundreds 
of pastors joined it every day, carrying 
their congregations with them. 

Then, to the amazement of the world, 
the leader of the German Christians re- 
signed, to be followed immediately by the 
entire “cabinet” of Reich 
Bishop Mueller. This shock 
threatened to wreck the 
whole program for “coordi- 
nating” the church. The 
Rev. Dr. Mueller promptly 
adopted conciliatory tactics 
in an effort to form a new 
“cabinet” and find a basis 
of faith on which all sects 
could unite. It meant, ob- 
viously, abandoning many of 
the pet ideas of Chancellor 
Hitler, most important of 
all,, the idea that German 
Christianity should renounce 
the heritage of Judaism. In 
an official rescript, Herr Hit- 
ler tried to relegate the con- 
troversy to the realms of in- 
ternal affairs of the church. 
But it has a vast political 
significance which no amount 
of official denial can gainsay. 
For the first time since they 


o ¢C 
.& c~ —=s came to power, Nazis have 
; MAR had to yield to ‘the opposi- 
. London Daily Worker tion of the German people. 
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Dr. Ludwig Mueller, receiving the Nazi gesture of congratulation 
just after his selection as head of the National (Hitlerite) Church. 


League at Crossways 


j NE month after builders placed 
©) an evergreen tree on top the hfige 
new palace of the League of Na- 

tions in Geneva, signifying the completion 
of all the rough work, it began to look as 
though there would be little League to 
occupy the quarters when they are finished. 
For despite the undoubted importance of 
the work which the League has success- 
fully prosecuted, its fate depends upon the 
way it meets the twin problems of pre- 
serving peace and fostering disarmament, 
and on these issues its recent record has 
been one of notable failure. Handicapped 
at the start by lack of power to execute 
its decisions, the League was weakened by 
the absence of the United States and So- 
viet Russian from its deliberations. The 
withdrawal of Japan dramatically empha- 
sized its impotence, and the resignation 
of Germany dealt it what may prove to 
have been a fatal thrust. The inevitable 
result has been the strengthening of a ten- 
dency already marked among the large 
nations, to settle big issues by the secret 
diplomacy of pre-war days and then carry 
their decisions to Geneva to be registered. 
Thus back-stairs conversations have been 
held at Geneva, the British Ambassador 
to Italy has discussed disarmament with 
Mussolini, the French Ambassodar has 
held a two-hour talk with Chancellor Hit- 
ler on the subject, Italy has conferred 
secretly with France, France with Eng- 
land, and Russia, through Maxim Litvi- 
noff, with Italy, and the ‘United States 
has urged that the big powers, including 
Russia and Japan, participate in secret 
disarmament talk outside Geneva. Frankly 
facing the fact that the peace machinery 
of the League has collapsed, the Italian 
newspapers have been urging that Italy 
follow the example of Germany and resign. 
But Mussolini appearently prefers to try 
reorganizing the League so completely that 
the United States and Russia, Germany 
and Japan will join in secret negotiations 
under its wing. Because the change would 
be tantamount to scrapping the whole 
Versailles Treaty and shutting the small 
powers out of the disarmament talks for 
good and all, it seems unlikely to material- 
ize. Yet the alternative appears to be the 
gradual decay of the League of Nations. 
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French Cabinet Formed 


NCE again the French Cabinet 
has been shuffled, but the new 
hand is. very much like the old. 
Camille Chautemps, Minister of 
the Interior in the last two Cabinets, and 
Premier for 24 hours in 1930, becomes the 
Premier. M. Albert Sarraut, the last 
Premier, becomes Minister of the Navy, 
M. Edouard Daladier Minister of War, 
and M. Joseph Paul-Boncour Foreign 
Minister. In all, 14 of the 18 ministers of 
the Sarraut Cabinet have accepted min- 
istries under Chautemps, but the new Cab- 
jnet is more definitely Radical Socialist, 
less of a coalition, than its predecessor. 
On the vital budget question, however, it 
is approximately the same. Political fore- 
casters give it until Dec. 17 to live. 
Meanwhile the difficulties the govern- 
ment is bound to face seem likely to in- 
crease. The budget question is insistent 
and apparently insoluble: going off the 
gold standard is everywhere opposed, but 
any Cabinet which elects to balance the 
budget by decreasing expenses cr increas- 
ing revenue meets with certain defeat. Nor 
is this all that worries French Premiers. 
Recently several hundred thousand farm- 
ers staged protest meetings throughout 
France, demanding government action to 
relieve their distress, tax reduction, and 
government loans and subsidies. 


Scottsboro Negro 
Condemned 


OR the third time an Alabama jury 

has condemned Heywood Patterson 

to death. Patterson is one of seven 

young Negroes charged with assault- 
ing two white women on a _ southern 
freight train. The U. S. Supreme Court 
decided that his first trial had been un- 
fair and returned the case to the state. 
Judge James E. Horton, who presided at 
the second trial, reversed the decision of 
guilty because in his opinion it was con- 
trary to the evidence. The defense attor- 
ney is planning to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court once again on the basis of 
what he considers evidence of prejudice 
on the part of the judge and the prose- 
cuting attorney, as well as on numerous 
technical grounds. 

Judge W. W. Callahan, who presided at 
the third trial, insisted throughout on 
hurrying the proceedings. Samuel S. 
Leibowitz, chief counsel for the defense, 
asked that the indictments be quashed be- 
cause of systematic exclusion of Negroes 
from jury duty in Jackson County, where 
the trial was held. When the jury rolls 
were produced, it was found that the 
names of seven Negroes appeared on 
them. A handwriting expert testified that 
the names had been added after the in- 
dictments had been handed down by the 
grand jury, but Judge Callahan said that 
he was unwilling to impugn the honesty 
of the officials who had charge of the rolls 
and therefore would not grant the defense 
motion. Then a jury was selected, and 
the trial began. One of the two alleged 
victims testified, and what she said was 
corroborated by a hobo. Heywood Patter- 
son denied it. 

In delivering his charge to the jury, 
Judge Callahan spoke feelingly of white 
womanhood, declared that the defendant 
was an “interested witness,” instructed the 
Jury at length what to do if it should de- 
cide that Patterson was guilty, and forgot 
to mention the possibility of a verdict of 
hot guilty until Mr. Leibowitz and the 
prosecutor pointed out the omission. The 
Jury agreed unanimously on the first 
ballot though one held out for life im- 
prisonment. . 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


The idea that the depression has made 
Americans healthier is mistaken, accord- 
ing to Dr. Edgar Sydenstricker, research 
director of the Milbank Foundation. In 
his opinion it has impaired the health of 
the majority of the American people. 


ea 
The schools of New Bedford, Mass., 
have been closed for two weeks because 
there is not enough money in the city’s 
treasury to pay the teachers’ salaries. 


For abetting the misapplication of $2 
million of the closed Bank of United 
States’ funds Isidor J. Kresel, counsel and 
director, has been sentenced to a term of 
from 18 months to two and a half years 
in Sing Sing prison. He will appeal. 


Last summer, while the Chicago World’s 
Fair was at its height, many visitors who 
stayed at the Congress Hotel contracted 
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Commander Settle testing the radio in his 
stratosphere gondola. 


amebic dysentery. Returning to their 
homes in 118 American and Canadian 
cities, they carried the disease to others. 
By Nov. 28, 25 persons were known to 
have died of it, among them “Texas” 
Guinan, and 368 other cases had been re- 
ported. News of the danger did not reach 
the public until after the fair. 
* 


The U. S. recognizes the Russian gov- 
ernment but not its aviation records. 


Which is nice for Lieut.-Commander 
Thomas Settle. Last month he ascended 
58,000 feet in a_ stratosphere balloon. 


Soviet scientists had previously established 
a world’s record of 11.8 miles. But the 
Soviet record is not recognized in the 
U. S. for technical, not political, reasons, 
and so far as we are concerned “Tex” 
Settle is the champ. 


The Dominion gf Newfoundland, em- 
barrassed by debt, has accepted the rec- 
ommendation of a Royal Commission that 
it resume the status of a Crown Colony 
until such time as it may again be self- 
supporting. No member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations has ever before 
relinquished its sovereignty. 


e 

Waxey Gordon, the East Side New York 
boy who rose through bootlegging to be 
one of the great beer dukes of the east, 
has been sentenced to serve 10 years in 
prison and to pay fines and court costs 
totaling $80,000. The government got him 
on a charge of evading the income tax. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
ANDORRA 


The rebellion Andorrans put up last 
summer against their co-princes, Presi- 
dent Lebrun of France and the Bishop of 
Urgel (Schol., Oct. 7), seems to have 
merged imperceptibly inta a reconciliation. 
A few days ago the Bishop visited An- 
dorra for the first time in several years, 
and he received a warm welcome. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The “National” government of Ramsay 
MacDonald has suffered another setback. 
When Parliament opened last month, the 
Liberals “crossed the floor’—i.e., joined 
the opposition. This leaves the Prime Min- 
ister heading a coalition which is over- 
whelmingly Conservative. A few “Na- 
tional Liberals” led by Sir John Simon 
remain in the government. 


AUSTRIA 


The young’ man who attempted to as- 
sassinate Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss 
has been sentenced to spend the next five 
years in jail. No attempt was made to 
link his act with the Nazi party. 


LINDBERGHS 


From Paris the Lindberghs went to the 
west coast of Africa. As soon as the 
weather permits, they will fly across the 


- south Atlantic to Brazil to test the route 


for commercial air traffic. 


IRELAND 


Continuing its campaign, against the 
Blue Shirts, the De Valera government 
raided the homes of United Ireland party 
leaders in many cities. Police reported 
finding arms and treasonable papers. The 
next day General Owen O’Duffy, leader of 
the Blue Shirts, led a parade of thousands 
of his followers at Kenmare, County 
Kerry. 


STRIKES 


After 14 weeks the strike of broad silk 
workers in Paterson, N. J., has ended with 
a victory for the workers, in which they 
gain union recognition, the 40-hour week, 
and a 15 per cent increase in wages. 
Twelve thousand workers will return to 
the mills under the new condition. A 
short strike in the stockyards of Chicago 
won workers a temporary wage rise of 
10 per cent. Negotiations are being held 
to reach -a permanent understanding. 
During the two days of the strike, busi- 
ness activity in the yards and markets 
was almost completely at a standstill. 


Deaths of the Week 


Professor George H. Barton, 81, Har- 
vard geologist who went North with 
Peary Professor James Laurence 
Laughlin, 83, economist who displayed a 
profound contempt for the idea of a 
“managed currency” ... Sir Arthur Wil- 
liam Currie, 57, commander-in-chief of the 
Canadian Corps in France during the 
World War, Principal and Vice Chancel- 
lor of McGill University (Montreal) .. . 
Judge James A. Lowell, 64, Boston jurist 
who refused to send a Negro back to Vir- 
ginia for trial on the ground that Negroes 
were excluded from jury duty there 
(Schol., Nov. 4, p. 20) ... Richard Beatty 
Mellon, 75, younger brother of Andrew 
Mellon and active head of the Pittsburgh 
financial family. . . . Alexander Legge, 67, 
president of International Harvester Co. 
and first chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board under President Hoover. 
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Can You Take It? 


Some More Tips on Eating Your Way to Health 
By MAY B. BENSON 


HE adult body is compelled to 

stand a great deal of punish- 

ment. It is called upon to out- 

score many strong opponents. 
Punches come thick and fast and furi- 
ous, blow after blow testing the resis- 
tance of the human body and the 
human spirit. And punches are not 
kind or considerate, asking gently be- 
fore they land, “Can this man or 
woman take me?” They land like a 
prize fighter’s fist. f 

We may not be ambitious to go into 
the ring in Madison Square Garden 
to take our punches, but our own pri- 
vate prize-fight ring will demand 
plenty of resistance to hard lefts and 
rights. It is up to us to prepare a 
resistance-ready body by proper eat- 
ing and training. 

Certain foods are the guardian 
foods, watchdogs which protect the 
body from harmful punches, laying 
the foundation for a body which will 
be agile and immune to punches. How 
to acquire this kind of body is the 
immediate concern of young men and 
young -women in high school because 
such a body has to “begin to be” 
while it is still growing. Your body 
today, this very minute, is storing up 
power, strength and resistance to be 
used when you are grown-up. Strange 
thought, isn’t it, that the food you eat 
today will protect, or fail to protect, 
you from the punches of weakness and 
failure ten or twenty years from now? 

Science today is sure of the 
guardian foods. They are milk, 
cereals, whole wheat bread, eggs, fruit, 
and leafy vegetables. Taken regu- 
larly and in correct proportion these 
foods will build a physical and mental 
condition that can resist almost any 
punches. 

“Punches” may come in the form 
of disease, worry, or demand for un- 
usual expenditure of nerve energy. 
Let’s ask ourselves, “Will my body 
be weak, puny, ailing and unable to 
take the punches so that I will go 
down?” Or, “Will my body be strong, 
vigorous, resistant, with power enough 
to throw off practically any encroach- 
ing, treacherous germ, or to overcome 
calmly any abnormal worry or emo- 
tional stress?” 

One pint of milk every day is the 
first safeguard against the punches. 
It may be taken in several ways. 
Maybe with just a dash of vanilla, 
which is an ancient French culinary 
secret that works like a charm. For 


breakfast it is nice over hot or cold 
cereals, or fruit, or in cocoa, and at 
times it may be mixed tastily with 
malt preparations to make it good to 
the palate. Milk and leafy vegeta- 
bles go hand in hand as the basic pro- 
tective or guardian foods. Chief 
among the leafy vegetables are let- 
tuce, romaine, watercress, celery, cab- 
bage, Brussels sprouts, chard, kale, 
spinach, turnip tops, broccoli, beet 
tops, dandelion greens, chicory, and 
endive. Asparagus, fennel, green 
peppers, and string beans have much 
of the quality of leafy vegetables in 
lesser degree. In connection with 
leafy vegetables scientists have dis- 
covered this comforting fact: when 
taken in sufficient quantity leafy vege- 
tables will correct or make good the 
deficiency of almost anything else we 
are likely to eat. 

Fruit should be treated with as 
much consideration as leafy vegeta- 
bles and should be served with the 
meal and not as an afterthought. 
Some fruits—the citrus fruits, oranges, 
lemons and grapefruit—are rich in 
that important Vitamin C. It is con- 
tained in lesser amounts in apples, 
bananas, pineapples, plums, and cher- 
ries, which means that more of these 
fruits should be eaten to gain the same 
benefit as a smaller serving of oranges, 
lemons, or grapefruit will give. 

Do you know that when you eat a 
banana you add 100 energy calories 
and at least five members of the vita- 
min family—A, B, C, G and E—to 
the content of your body? The body 
is really a test tube into which chemi- 
cals in the form of food are poured 
three or four times a day. What 
would happen to your chemical ex- 
periment if you kept pouring the same 
chemicals in any haphazard propor- 
tion into the tube? While the human 
body does not literally explode, it 
does protest vigorously in minor ex- 
plosions when your pour the wrong 
chemicals in wrong pxpportions into it. 

Eggs for breakfast will start the 
day right in devotion to those good 
friends. What, you do not care for 
eggs for breakfast? Simply can’t 
stand them? Then it is your very real 
responsibility to find a place in the 
luncheon menu for them. Even if you 
do not like eggs for luncheon that is 
not reason enough for abandoning 
these faithful guardians of health, 
strength, well-being, and _ success. 
Sometimes egg salad furnishes a 
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happy compromise. If you cannot be- 
come enthusiastic over eggs for break- 
fast or for luncheon then it is up to 
your own ingenuity to discover some 
other snug and pleasant place in your 
diet for the egg. Perhaps mother can 
lend a helping hand by seeing that 
you get your egg a day in such foods 
as custard, pudding, souffles, omelets, 
or escalloped dishes. For Mr. Egg, 
like milk, is one of the loyal guardian 
foods and his influence will be felt 
long after you leave school and the 
study of nutrition. He will save you 
from many of those punches. 

And leafy vegetables will protect 
you from whole showers of punches. 
They put some of that mysterious 
something called personality into your 
human machine. Spinach, lettuce, and 
the other greens may determine suc- 
cess in future years if eaten faith- 
fully and regularly during these years 
of growth, these years of foundation 
laying. If you are inclined to doubt 
this, take it all apart and analyze it 
and then you will be sure to conclude 
that you really do want a “spinach 
personality” or a nice, calm “lettuce 
disposition.” Scientifically sound, the 
principle of the guardian or protec- 
tive foods and their importance to 
your present and «future health and 
success are incalculable. It is wise 
to maintain a constant friendship with 
them. 








KOH-I-LNOOR WINNERS 


The following students received prizes 
in the contest conducted by the Koh-i- 
noor Pencil Company, announced in Scho- 
lastic last September: 

Ist: Miss Lorene’ Pearson, 703 S. 13th 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

2nd: Alexander 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 

Srd: Henry A. Schillinger, 1077 DeKalb 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SPORTCHATTER 


ROFESSIONAL football has had a 

good season, its best since the forma- 

tion of the National League a little 
more than ten years ago. When the league 
was still young the various managers and 
promoters were pretty. careless with their 
ethics and their language and the kind of 
people they went around with. This gave 
professional football a bad name and a 
worse smell, and the crowning odor came 
in 1924 when Red Grange was lured away 
from the University of Illinois before he 
was ready to graduate. Red was offered 
some fancy sum—around $50,000—for a 
few professional games, and since he was 
a poor boy with a living to make, he did 
the natural thing and accepted the offer. 
The odium that resulted did not affect 
Red Grange so much as it did profession- 
al football. 


NO RULE AGAINST THIS: The play used 
by the Oregon State team to block kicks 
after touchdown. Oregon's two big tackles 
each grab a leg of the tall Oregon center 
and hoist him into the air. The play has suc- 
ceeded in blocking several placement kicks 
after touchdown. 


A year or so later the big leaguers 
slarted mending their ways and passed a 
rule that no college player was to be 
signed to a contract until he had been 
duly graduated or kicked out of college. 
Gradually, thus, the pros began winning 
their way back into the good graces of the 
press and the people, and nowadays*if you 
go to a professional football game you 
will find some of the very best citizens 
present. 

The professional teams have several 
rules not to be found in the college and 
high school rule books. One of these 
tules, requiring that the goal posts be 
placed on the goal lines instead of ten 
yards back as in the college and school 
game, gives the groundkeepers at some of 
the ball parks a little extra work. At the 
Polo Grounds in New York, where polo is 
hever played, a college football game is 
played every Saturday afternoon with the 
goal posts ten yards back of the goal line. 
Some time between Saturday ‘dusk and 
Sunday, 2 P. M., the goal-diggers must get 
busy and put the posts back on the goal 
line for the professional game. 

—JACK LIPPERT 
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Who's Who in the News 


LAWBREAKER 


Because Great Britain, like the U. S., 
forbids lotteries, many an English shilling 
annually crosses the waters to the Irish 

Sweepstakes. Partly 
to compete with this 
affair, the Duke of 
Atholl, Scotland’s 
wealthiest citizen, 
lineal descendant of 
the kings of the Isle 
of Man, ran a “mys- 
tery charity” draw- 
ing for England. 
English law, re- 
specter of neither 
money nor title, ar- 
rested the Duke. 

At 62, the Duke has served his country 
in three wars, earned all the medals and 
decorations the Kingdom offers, and in- 
vented and manufactured 2,000 steel 
houses, an attempt to solve England’s 
housing troubles. He owns the only pri- 
vate army, by virtue of his heritage, that 
England allows her subjects. 

His final service to the nation may be 
the repeal of the lottery laws. Because all 
surplus funds of his lottery were turned 
over to English hospitals, thus diverting 
that much money from the Irish charities, 
he has the sympathy of his countrymen 
in his legal tangle. He is kind, consider- 
ate, and despite his wealth, proud to work. 

Besides the army, he has another heredi- 
tary concession from the Crown. Should 
he ever be hanged, his scaffold will be 
30 feet higher than that of a commoner. 


MRS. GOVERNOR 


The Pennsylvania Governor’s wife, Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, has flaming hair and a 
flaming spirit. It led her to don knickers 

and go out among 
the farmers and coal 
miners to campaign 
for the House of 
Representatives 
against Louis Mc- 
-Fadden, who once 
charged Hoover with 
treason, who made 
anti-Jewish speeches 
in Congress after 
associating with a 
German Nazi agent 
in Washington, and 
whose published demagogy is now being 
distributed by an American Fascist group. 
It led her to parade with striking mill 
workers in an attempt to force operators 
to pay them something better than $3 a 
week. It led her to address Vandergrift 
workers from a window when the officials 
of the town, under domination of the 
(Morgan) American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, refused her permission to meet 
in a public building. It led her to implore 
workers to reject company unions and to 
form unions of their own. 

With the Meilon-Vare Republican ma- 
chine defeated in both Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, partly because of Pinchot ef- 
forts, it is not unlikely that the next ses- 
sion of Congress will see a Pinchot in both 
branches of Congress. Governor Gifford 
Pinchot will probably run for the Senate 
and Cornelia Bryce Pinchot this time may 
make good her bid for the House. 

Although both are long past their youth, 
the Pinchots are taking flying lessons and 
were recently examined for pilots’ licenses. 
In political tendencies, Cornelia follows 
the liberal trend of her husband, who has 
had more measures scrapped by a reac- 
tionary legislature than any other Govy- 
ernor. 





Not at all definitive, 

“Abstract” is the name we give 

To this perky paper pile 

And, since curves are back in style, 
We were struck, or beaned, or hit 
With the thought to bend a bit. 





pe been fun sketching paper 
scenes of a paper world. But 
for fear of falling into a rut, we 
decided to take time off and do 
an abstract. Doing abstracts, to 
an artist, is like doing scales, to 
a musician — it’s fine practice. 

This is a particularly good ab- 
stract to try. Mr. Watson has 
arranged cardboard objects .in 
interesting curves, focused a 
bright light on them, and then, 
with Eldorado, the master draw- 
ing pencil, sketched them. 

Such practice should help you 
train for the 1934 Scholastic- 
Eldorado Award, in which 
prizes of 


$50 $25 $15 
and five prizes-of $5 each will 
be given for the best pencil ren- 
derings submitted. Winning 
drawings will be selected ac- 
cording to originality and the 
degree to which they demon- 
strate pencil technique. All 
drawings must have the ap- 
proval of your drawing teacher. 
Write the editors of Scholastic 
for further details. . . . Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Dept. 115-j, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil” 








A Child Shall Lead Them 


IS RAWING is not so hard after 

)} all. Perhaps you art students 

are making too much of a job 

of it. The following letter 

written by a youngster and printed 

originally in The Atlantic demon- 
strates how easy drawing really is. 


The Way to Draw 


When you draw anything first you 
get your piece of paper and you get 
your pencils, then you have a thought 
in your mind. Then what you have 
in your mind you try to draw on the 
paper. If you have a horse you make 
a head and some ears and eyes and a 
mouth. Then you connect it with a 
neck to a body which has four legs 
and a long tail. A rat has a long tail 
but not like a horse’s. A rat’s is long 
and thin and a horse’s is like a_long- 
haired switch. Then you put on some 
other marks and you have a horse. 

If you want to do a cow you make 
a head with horns and ears, a differ- 
ent kind of mouth, eyes, and connect 
by a fat neck to a square fattish body 
which has a tail like a shoeing brush 
on the end of a long rope. Then you 
do cow-legs, four of them and shoes, 
cow-shoes, which are not like us but 
are like two thick finger-nails. When 


it is on the ground running, the nails 
or hoofs open somewhat. When you 
have done all this, you have a cow. 

To do a goat do about the same as 
a cow but change enough to look like 
a goat and not a cow. The horns are 
longer and the tail is different and 
the hair and the size and the smell. 

When you draw a boy that is easy. 
First make a head, then some hair 
and a nose, ears and mouth. Then 
instead of doing a body you do trou- 
sers and stick legs out, a coat or 
sweater, and stick on arms, and five 
fingers and five more for the other 
hand. Make some shoes, make some 
stockings and a hat and a book in his 
arm, and you have a boy going to 
school. 

To make a girl I really don’t know. 
She is somewhat the same as a boy 
but some difference, such as _ hair, 
skirts, and such. Well, no, they are 
not alike and, yes, they are different 
after all. 

To draw a man and woman just do 
the same difference as for a boy and 
girl. It depends on what is in your 
mind. 

To draw pictures remember to think 
first and make your think. That’s 
what I do, and Mother says I do well. 








“African Game Trails” 


A REAL PEN-and-INK THRILL! 


Match This With a Subject 
of Your Own Selection! 


Helen Dudzinski, Lakewood (Ohio) High School, 
captured third prize in last year’s Higgins’ Award 
Contest with this vibrant and unusual subject. Re- 
gardless of the technique you use, or the subject you 
select, you, too, will experience a real thrill with your 
work with pen or brush in either black or colored 
drawing ink. No other type of art work that you 
have ever done is comparable with it—or offers 
so many different and interesting techniques 
to choose from. 


Win A Prize In This Year’s 
HIGGINS’? AWARD CONTEST 


Enter one or both of two interesting freehand divisions. 
Write for full details of the HIGGINS’ AWARD CON- 
TESTS, for a list of the generous cash prizes and at- 


tractive honorable mentions. 


And if you would like 


the new edition of “Helpful Hints” (by A. L. Guptill, 
noted authority and teacher) an exhaustive brochure 
on practically every commonly used drawing ink tech- 
nique and a number of unusual ones, too, just send us 
the carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink, 
and your copy will be forwarded by return mail. USE 


THE COUPON! 





Please send me (check information desired) : 
0 “Helpful Hints” Instruction Sheets on Free- 
hand Drawing, for which I enclose a carton 
that contained a new bottle of Higgins’ Ameri- 
can Drawing Ink: also; ¥ 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC., 271 Ninth St., Bklyn, N. Y. 


CO Details of the Higgins’ 
Award Contests, 
obligation. 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD 
CONTEST 


at no 
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Chetatinds Book List 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Bend, by Ben Lucien Burman (Farrar), 
is another grown-up book adopted by 
boys; its interest is in the shanty-boats 
and their life. And if you want adven- 
ture that links you with the beginnings of 
English literature, Stanley Riggs has just 
retold The Story of Beowulf (Appleton- 
Century), and with the striking illustra- 
tions of Henry Pitz it makes a beautiful 
book for the English literature section. 
Nora Waln’s The House of Exile (Hough- 
ton)” came out some months ago but is 
still so popular I put it among the newly 
published books; it is the life of an 
American girl adopted into a _ highly- 
placed Chinese family. The award of the 
Newbery Medal to Elizabeth Forsman 
Lewis’s Young Fu of the Upper Yang- 
Tse (Winston) brings back to public 
attention an excellent story for older 
boys and girls published last year; it is 
sound in its. picture of present-day China 
and the episodes are most interesting. 


Books on the Arts 


If your library needs new books on the 
fine arts, here are some reliable, readable 
and not expensive additions. How to 
Hear Music (Dial) is by the well-known 
critic Pitts Sanborn: it helps not only 
concert-goers but those who get their 
music over the radio. Best Plays of 
1932-1983, collected by Burns Mantle 
(Dodd), is an annual that should be in 
every library; it gives scenes from the ten 
best plays and any amount of informa- 
tion on the year’s drama. The play I like 
best to own is Eugene O’Neill’s beautiful 
Ah, Wilderness! (Random House). 

Now for some books of general infor- 
mation. Glorious Stars, by M. E. Rixson 
(Putnam), is a little bit of a book to slip 
into a pocket of an evening; it has star 
maps and elementary information to give 
you “a first but firm step in astronomy.” 
Digging in the Southwest, by Ann Axtell 
Morris (Doubleday), is a fascinating rec- 
ord of excavations in one of the richest of 
American fields; young people devour this 
book. Careers Ahead, by Cottler and 
Brecht (Little), is spirited accounts of 
what life is like in many fields of activity, 
with good large photographs in action. I 
lately spoke of three novels for intending 
journalists: Young Phillips, Reporter, by 
H. J. Smith (Harcourt), Jim of the Press 
by Graham Dean (Doubleday), and 
Ritchie of the News, by William Heyliger 
(Appleton-Century); they are all good. 
Triple Threat, by Donal Hamilton Haines 
(Farrar), has a school newspaper in it, 
being a school story—one of the best I 
have read. By far the best book on air- 
plane models is Edwin T. Hamilton’s 
Complete Model Aircraft Manual (Har- 
court). This is so good that real aviators 
enjoy it; the shop work in it will prepare 
a boy for work on actual airplanes. The 
Boys’ Book of Newsreel Hunters, by 
Irving Crump (Dodd) and Uncle Sam’s 
Government at Washington, by George L. 
Knapp (Dodd) may safely be added to 
any library frequented by boys; they are 
accurate, but they are also so readable no 
one will need coaxing to take them out. 
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All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's name 
at the end of the last page. 


Who Watched the Flocks? 


When all the shepherds went away 

To find the stall where Jesus lay, 

Who watched their flocks? Who guarded 
them 

On those hills near Bethlehem? 


Were those timid flocks afraid 

Of glory that the angels made? 

Did one angel stay behind, 

The sheep and gentle lambs to mind? 


With what tender, wistful sight 
He watched the little lambs that night, 
Thinking, as o’er their hills he trod, 
About the new, sweet Lamb of God. 
—Mary Kathleen Osburn, 15, Madonna 
High School, City Unknown. Sr. M. 
Genevieve, Teacher. 


The Madding Crowd 


“Over here, please,” June lifted an eye- 
brow wearily as she repeated the formula 
for the one hundred fifty-eighth time that 
day. She thrust a pencil into the chubby, 
little, black fist that had shot out at the 
sound of her voice. 

He shouldn’t bite his fingernails—, 
thought June. “What?” she asked rather 
sharply. “Yes, your name and address 
and the rest, just like what you'see above. 
No, your own, of course. . . . Over here, 
please.” 

She mechanically put the pencil in the 
next hand and then leaned back on the 
stool with a smothered yawn. What a 
heck of a job, anyway .. . sitting all day 
handing out samples of soap to the tune 
of “Over here, please.” Never thought 
people could be so dumb, absolutely dumb. 
And there are so many of them. She again 
handed out the pencil and glanced down 
the long line that stretched around her 
booth. A hundred and sixty have signed 
already. At least forty in the line and 
more are coming and coming and... 
“Damn!” she muttered inwardly and gave 
a ferocious glance at the guilty one who 
was looking sheepishly down at the broken 
pencil-pomt. 

“Here’s another,” reaching in a drawer. 
“No more room? Well, turn the page. 
-.. Next.” 

Someone touched her elbow. A stringy- 
haired woman in green spectacles held 
out her hand. “The end of the line, 
please,” said June icily. 

“What’s that you’re givin’?” the woman 
persisted. 

“Soap!” and with strangled politeness, 
“Will you please go to the end of the 
line and wait ... ,” but the woman had 
ambled away with a little sigh of disap- 
pointment. 

The line settled down to a steady flow 
after this. At least some have sense, said 
June in relief as she saw the headway she 
lad made in the last few minutes. Be- 
lieve me, I'll never give out samples after 


i 
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this is over with. Century of Progress, 
me eyebrow! Of all the people that can’t 
spell. I’ve certainly turned into a dic- 
tionary since this began. Why that woman 
yesterday wrote ‘Chicawgo Ilinoise! “Yes, 
little girl? That says, ‘Do you ever use 
this soap?’ If you haven’t, write No, or 
if . . . Next! You'll find a complete 
description of the process of soap making 
in the package. . . . Only one to a person. 
Well, sign for the baby, then. ... I’m 
about starved. Boy, anyone that lines up 
after you, tell them to go away. I’m 
closing for an hour. . Will the rest 
hurry up? Keep the line straight.” Thank 
goodness! June closed the registration 
book with a smack. “No, no more. In an 
hour. I’m sorry, madam.” Why on earth 
do they stand there with their mouths 
gaping open? “The booth will be opened 
in an hour. Here! Get off that counter! 
Yes.” She reached for her coat. “What?” 
vacantly, “Yes. Over here, pl—— _ I mean 
- in an hour. Yes.... Yes. ....” She 
let down the cord across the entrance, 
hooked it up again, and strode off, one of 
them. 

—Virginia Allan, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Ill. Miss Essie Chamberlain, 
Teacher. 







The Night After Christmas 


‘Twas the night after Christmas and all 
through the house 

Strange creatures were stirring—includ- 
ing a souse. 

The stockings were flung in a heap on the 
chair, 

Quite empty of goodies St. Nick had put 
there. 

The children were all doubled up in their 
beds 

With aches in their tummies and pains in 
their heads; 

And ma in her apron, and I in the same 

Had just started dusting before Doc 
Smith came. 

Out in the street there arose such a clatter 

I wanted to know just what was the 


matter; 

What was this bogy that rattled and 
roared? 

’Twas dear, faithful Doctor in “Betsy,” 
his Ford. 

As I entered the hall and was turning 
around, 

In through the doorway came Doc with a 
bound. 

He was hollow and small—a physical 
mess. 


I really felt sorry, Ill have to confess. 

A thin, shaky hand he put to his head; 

He then turned and tripped over Bud’s 
Christmas sled. 

Then he fled from the house with a loud 
painful groan. 

How he got his car started, I never have 
known. 

As he drove from the curb, I heard the 
man say, 

“Christmas is nice; but, oh, the next day!” 


—Donna Belle Yoder, 18, Central H. S.., 
North Manchester, Indiana. Miss 
Ruth Barwick, Teacher. 








VITALITY, 


SCRIBNER’S 
5 Months 


for 


$1.00 








HUMAN INTEREST! 


_The New Scribner's Magazine—new in editorial policy, new in 
size, new in every sense—is packed with vitality, variety and human 
interest. It entertains you, makes you think and helps you think. 


Because you will enjoy the New Scribner’s, we want to introduce 
it to you as we begin a publishing event of first importance—‘ “Tender 
Is the Night,"’ a full length novel, complete in four numbers, by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. So we offer you five months for only $1.00. 


These five issues, besides the novel, will bring you the best of the 
new writers, the soundest of the new ideas—fiction, biographies, 
book reviews, articles on politics, world affairs, religion; something 
about everything the world is talking about and thinking about. 


Scribner’s Magazine 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $1.00. Please send me the next 
five issues. 
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(Concluded from November 4 Issue) 


FTER a year of turmoil, the battle 
for the preservation of Chicago’s 
schools was still unresolved last 

spring when Roosevelt took office. Selfish 
property owners were determined not to 
pay their taxes even if it meant wrecking 
the public schools, the foundation of in- 
formed public opinion and democracy, and 
they had lined up most of the local politi- 
cians to serve their purpose. With the 
trump cards in the hands of our oppo- 
nents at home, the Student-Citizen Fed- 
eration decided to appeal to the new lib- 
eral administration in Washington, and 
delegates were elected to seek Federal 
funds for the Chicago schools. Those 
chosen beside myself were Jack Light, 
Joseph Faulkner, and Edward Schlick. 
Our expenses were paid by our respective 
schools, either through penny contribu- 
tions or through the treasury of the stu- 
dent groups. 

We came into Washington about 9:45 
A.M. and began looking up the addresses 
and telephone numbers of people we 
wanted to see. After seeing Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, we proceeded to the 
headquarters of the National Education 
Association, where we were warmly re- 
ceived by Miss Charl Williams, former 
president of the organization, and Mr. 
James W. Crabtree, executive secretary. 
To these two people do I wish to express 
deepest thanks for their kind and under- 
standing co-operation. 

In the afternoon -we saw Mr. Streeter, 
secretary to Senator Lewis (Illinois), 
Senator La Follette (Wisconsin) and Col. 
Marvin O. McIntyre (secretary to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt). We did not confer with 
the President, as we were in Washington 
at the same time as were Prime Minister 
MacDonald of England, Premier Herriot 
of France and Prime Minister Bennett of 
Canada. 

Tuesday morning we interviewed Chair- 
man Jesse H. Jones of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation who told us to 
return to Chicago and try to sell Board of 
Education tax-warrants. To this we re- 
plied that Charles S. Dewey, a prominent 
Chicagoan, had tried to sell them and had 
failed, so how could a group of high 
school students hope for success? During 
the conversation, Mr. Jones stated that it 
wouldn’t be so bad if all the schools did 
close. This certainly is a strange attitude 
in a public servant. 

We were driven next morning to some 
of the show places of the city. In the 
afternoon we talked with Senator W. F. 
George of Georgia, author of the George 
Bill, which extends permission for the R. 
F. C.’s loaning directly to school districts. 
Senator George stated that he would use 
his bill as a rider to the rehabilitation 
program. 

Friday, Senator Lewis (Illinois) prom- 
ised that he would introduce a resolution 
demanding the aforementioned investiga- 
tion and Senators Dieterich (Illinois), 
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Youth to the Rescue —Il- 


By J. ROBERT WATT 


President, Student-Citizen Federation of America 


Nye (North Dakota), La Follette (Wis- 
consin), Barbour (New Jersey), Byrd 
(Virginia), Copeland (New York), Tram- 
mell (Florida), Norbeck (South Dakota), 
George (Georgia) and McAdoo (Califor- 
nia) personally promised to back the 
resolution. 

We returned to Chicago satisfied the 
federal officials were interested in educa- 
tion even though our local politicians 
were not. Victory was scored when the 
Chicago banks, apparently fearing the in- 
vestigation we had urged, purchased a 
sufficient amount of tax warrants to pay 
back salaries of three months to teachers. 

It was not long, though, before the 
property groups launched a new and more 
vicious offensive on the schools. Ten trus- 
tees of the Chicago Board of Education 
in secret caucus at the Skyline Club, July 
12, 1933, plotted the infamous “$5,000,000 
economy” program. The one woman 
trustee, Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, was ex- 
cluded from this rendezvous, and hers was 
the one, desperate dissenting vote at the 
illegally conducted session in the Board 
room that afternoon, when the program 
was steam-rollered through. Its worst 
economies were: * 


1. Crane Junior College abolished. 

2. All junior high schools abolished. 

3. Kindergartens reduced 50 per cent. 

4. Physical education high school teach- 
ers reduced 50 per cent—athletic coaches 
abolished. Z 

5. Deans of senior and junior high 
schools: abolished. 

6. All high school teachers required to 
teach a minimum of seven (7) periods 
(regular classes) instead of five (5). 

7. Teacher managers of lunchrooms 
serving at $65 a month replaced by lunch 
room managers at $150 a month. 

8. Swimming pools discontinued. 

9. Physical education teachers in ele- 
mentary schools abolished. 

10. All continuation schools except one 
abolished. 

11. All principals required to have no 
less than two (2) schools under their 
jurisdiction. 

12. Positions of band leader and orches- 
tra leader abolished. 

13. Printing discontinued. 

14 Manual training in the elementary 
schools discontinued. 


Knowing full well that they were acting 
in flat defiance of public opinion, the 
Board betrayed its guilty conscience by’ 
ringing in a squad of policemen for un- 
necessary protection from the meeting’s 
audience of school children and teachers. 

Had the Board waited the legal two 
weeks before passing its program, there 
would have been no “economy.” People all 
over the city rose up in protest. Thou- 
sands of Chicagoans marched in an indig- 
nation parade in the downtown district 
two days later. On July 16th, our stu- 
dent group, teacher organizations, Ameri- 
can Legion posts, the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation, and other civic groups formed 
the Citizens’ Save Our Schools Committee. 
The Committee directed student and citi- 
zen ward chairmen throughout the city in 
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a@ campaign which within one week en- 
rolled 335,000 signatures on a petition to | 
rescind the Board’s action. Meanwhile 
mass méetings were held in all neighbor- 
hoods, culminating with a city-wide meet- 
ing attended by 30,000 citizens. 

At these meetings, the character of the 
“savings” by the Board were bared to the 
public. Instead of a $5,000,000 economy, 
the Board actually made a saving of 
only $172,930, as proved by the Citizens’ 
Committee. The competence of the Board 
to understand the school problem is indi- 
cated by their length of service. Five had 
been on the Board only eight weeks and 
two had served only five days when the 
program was taken up. The limit of their 
education was expressed in their speech. 
“T ain’t got no axe to grind,” was one of 
their favorite phrases. Since they had no 
experience, someone must have told them 
what to do. Who was it, if not the 
bankers and their mouthpiece, the Chicago 
Tribune? 

If the Board had really desired econ- 
omy, the Strayer Report, drawn up by 
prominent educators at a cost of $100,000, 
would have shown them the way by reduc- 
tion of maintenance costs and in other 
fields. Chicago’s schools are highest in 
maintenance costs, lowest in money spent 
per pupil. But instead of closing schools, 
the Strayer report advocated opening 
three new municipal colleges. 

As a result of citizen protests, some of 
the Board’s program was withdrawn, but 
Crane Junior College is still closed and 
the junior high schools are abolished. The 
fight here has been a losing one, but not 
a vain one. If by outlining what has 
happened in Chicago, I have helped you 
to prevent the same thing happening in 
your community, I am satisfied: As Mrs. 
Hefferan has said, “What is done in Chi- 
cago today will be attempted elsewhere 
tomorrow.” It is the responsibility of 
youth to come to the rescue of democracy. 



































(This is the second of two articles by 
Robert Watt on the Chicago school situa- 
tion. Students who wish to form Student- 
Citizen Federations in their own com- 
munities may receive Watt’s description 
of the technique of organizing and con- 
ducting such a group by writing to the 
editorial offices of Scholastic.) 
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$10,000 


in Prizes and Scholarships 


Write for Rule Book 
Scholastic Awards 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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DECEMBER 16, 1933 


SCHOOL NEWS 


EASTERN DIST. H. S., BROOKLYN, 


N. Y.—Herman Gewirtz won the Pu- 
litzer Award of $1,000, free tuition at 
Columbia University, and a state scholar- 
ship of $400, leading the field in the 
Pulitzer examination and making the sec- 
ond highest score in the Regents’ exam- 
inations in the City of New York. When 
he came to this country in 1927, at the age 


of 12, he did not know how to speak | 


English. 


SOUTH H. S. MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN.—The Southerner, “South High’s 
Spotlight of School Spirit,” conducted a 
successful home garden photograph con- 
test with prizes for a Rock Garden, Most 
Ingenious Garden Detail, Arrangement of 
Garden Furniture, and Best Garden of a 
Faculty Member. io 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—To acquaint stu- 
dents with practical political affairs, the 
Pittsburgh School Board requires high 
school students to conduct straw elections 
every year one day before the regular 
elections. Last year, Pittsburgh students 
picked Roosevelt over Hoover 2 to 1. This 
year, they elected the reform candidate 
for Mayor, McNair, three to one, although 
the actual election gave him only ten to 
seven. Students also voted 4 to 1 on re- 
peal and 16 to-8 against blue laws, which 
were more in line with the actual results. 
Elections were as nearly as possible like 
the real thing, with students acting as 
registrars, treasurers, tellers and watchers. 
—Mary E. Belcastro, Fifth Avenue H. 8. 


* 

DE WITT CLINTON H. S., NEW 
YORK—lIn a straw vote here, students 
showed their grasp of local politics by 
voting heavily for LaGuardia, the liberal 
reform candidate, lightly for McKee, con- 
servative reform candidate, and scatter- 
ingly for the Socialist and Communist 
parties. O’Brien, Tammany candidate, re- 
ceived not one vote. 

re) 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—When 648 high 
school students were tested at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati on what they knew 
about the coloring and design of the mu- 
rals, statues, and other decorations of 
their own school, Miss Anna Knauber was 
dazed to learn that they hadn’t noticed 
any of them. She concluded that in addi- 
tion to providing students with an attrac- 
tive environment, it is necessary to call 
their attention to its beauties. Otherwise, 
it leaves them cold. 

2 


DOVER H. S. DOVER, OHIO— 
Classes studying Macbeth here conducted 
trials, after reading the first two acts, in 
which fingerprint experts and chemists 
were used to establish guilt. The jurors 
were not to be influenced by the play but 
only by the evidence presented. The effect 
was that every student learned Macbeth 
to the last detail—Ruth Sproul. 

2 


NEW YORK—For essays on “The 
Value of Birds to My State,” the National 
Association of Audubon Societies is offer- 
ing several prizes to members of Junior 
Audubon Clubs. School groups who are 
interested in studying bird life may learn 
how to organize a junior Audubon Club 
by ~~ the Director of Education, 
N. A. A. S., 1775 Broadway, New York. 
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MATAWAN (N. J.) H. S.—Seniors do 
patrol work here. Each week, six Seniors 
are selected to keep down boisterousness 
in the school.—Dorothy Holliday, Editor, 
High News. 
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CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS! 


Following its long-standing practice, 
SCHOLASTIC will nont publish during 
the Christmas holidays. The issues which 
would normally be dated December 23 
and December 30 will therefore be 
omitted. The next issue will be that of 
January 6, 1934, and will reach the 
schools shortly after they resume. Mean- 
while, a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year to the whole SCHOLASTIC 
family. 











CATHEDRAL H. S., SUPERIOR, 
WIS.—During a huge “Sea-cut” celebra- 
tion here, designed to promote the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, Cathedral High 
School students marched in a parade with 
ten thousand others, bearing their original 
slogan, “The Waterway Is Our Way.’— 
Kathryn M. Ward. 

a 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The fourth na- 
tional speech tournament of the National 
Forensic League will be held here from 
May 7 to May 9. Principal W. N. Van 
Slyck of Topeka High School is setting 
aside school rooms and finding housing 
room for the contestants. 

e 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A permanent record 
of the arguments in the National Radio 
Debate on the question of commercial 
broadcasting has been published by the 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 


WESTERN H. S., GEORGETOWN, 
D. C.—Seventy students are remaining 
after school hours once a week to learn 
Esperanto. Two classes were organized by 
Tom Goldman and Henry Gammill after 
they read the Esperanto article in Scholas- 
tic, October 7. 

* 

YAMHILL (OREGON) H. S.—The 
N.R.A. (New Right Attitudes) Club here 
circulated anonymous questionnaires which 
developed that the Club was increasing 
friendliness among students, creating so- 
cial consciousness, improving class disci- 
pline, increasing interest in work, extending 
honesty in examinations—Louis Morris. 


Scholastic Contests 


The Scholastic Awards, announced on 
page 26, Oct. 7th issue. Write for 
rule book to Dept. D, Scholastic 
Awards, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scholastic News Exam. Write to Scholas- 
tic, address above, for rules and en- 
roliment blank, for teachers. 

“Little Old Lady” Familiar Essay Con- 
test. See page 7, Nov. 18th issue. 

Movie Contest. See Dec. 9th issue. 

Reading Race. See page 25, Sept. 30th 
issue. 

Sherlock Holmes Contests (in every issue). 
See page 25, Oct. 7th issue. Watch 
for new contest, starting soon. 

Cartoon Contest. See Laugh Contests, 
page 26, Sept. 23rd issue. 

Student Boners Contest. (For Teachers 
Only.) See Laugh Contests, above. 

Teacher Boners Contest. See Laugh Con- 
tests above. , 

Teaching Ideas Contest. See Teachers’ 
Column, page 27, Sept. 23rd issue, or 
page 31, Oct. 14th issue. (For Teach- 
ers Only.) 


SPENCERIAN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A GIFT TO GIVE 
vA GIFT TO GET 


No more ac 

ceptable _ gift 

might one re- 

ceive or give than 

a Spencerian foun- 

tain pen. 14 kt. 

solid gold nib, hard 
iridium tip, generous 

ink supply, _ the- 
smooth flexible Spen- 
cerian writing ease 
famous for three quar- 
ters of a century . . . fea- 
tures you would ordina- 
rily look for only in an ex- 
pensive fountain pen. 

At your stationers in fine, 
medium and dome points in 
barrels offering a choice of mo- 
dern color effects. 


Compare with any $5.00 pen 


If your dealer hasn’t received hie sup- 
ply, order direct, mentioning his aoe, 


AWARDS 


See “Scholastic Awards Booklet” for details of S 
Art Award (page 16) amd Neatness Award —= 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


NEW YORK 





or orchestra in 4 to6 
weeks. A sure road 

} to popularity if you 

Chote on a Conn. 
Choice of the world’s 

reatest artists. 
gnificent tone, 

y exclusive fea- 

tures—yet they cost 

no more, 


Write for Free Book 
Ask to see the marvelous 


ome trial. Easy payments. 
Write us for , bes book on 
whichever instrument in- 
terests you most. Mention 
“ager eS 
‘ G. CONN, Ltd. 
1120 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


ONN 


Worlds 1di Largest 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 








Do You Want BOOKS? 


Clarkson’s 66th Semi-Annual Book Catalog 
lists thousands of books of every kind and de- 
scription at Bargain Prices. It brings a train- 
load of books to your door postpaid. Why not 
send for this catalog today? 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1249 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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The Table Set for Himself 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Mary: Shean—lad! 

Suean: Times, Mary, when I heard the 
thrush singing, I wanted to tell you ’twas 
like my heart’s song at sight of you.... 
When I walked through the clover I 
wanted to cry out that you was the bloom 
on the world to me. ... When I looked at 
the stars I wanted to say your eyes was 
like them—leading me up to Heaven... . 
And I couldn’t find the word, Mary—I 
couldn’t find the word, Mary—I couldn’t 
find the word! 

Mary (Very softly): Wm_ thinking 
you’ve found it now, Shean! (Putting 
hand on his.) And when I most needed it. 

(Crowd outside murmurs again, then 
voices die away in distance. Shean starts 
and listens intently.) 

Suean: They shan’t punish you for it, 
Mary—you’d right on your side. I'll fight 
*til they see it for you. (Sits down and 
puts arms about her.) 

(Mulryan opens passage door and 
comes into room, followed by Rose Ellen 
and Bridget. Mary and Shean rise as 
they enter.) 

Mutrayan: We must be going now, 
«Mary. 

Mary (Quietly): I’m ready, Tim. 
(Holding out arms.) Let me have him 
now, Rose Ellen—for a little while. 
(Takes child and buries face in his 
shawl.) 

Suean (In choked voice): Vl be going 
with her, Tim. 

Rose Exten: And me, too. She'll be 
wanting help with the baby. 

Mutryan: Belike she will. Come along, 
then. (Unlocks door.) 

Mary: Thank you, Bridget—for shelter 
this night. (Softly, turning to table and 
crossing herself.) And Him for the food 
from His table. 

Brivcet: God go with you, Mary. I'll 
be fixin’ a few things for Rose Ellen to 
bring you in the mornin’. 

Mary: Thank you: kindly, Bridget. 
(Kisses her.) 

Moutryan (Peering into street): Be- 
gobs, it’s terrible quiet here! Sure, and 
they’ve all gone! Come quick, Mary—the 
crowd’s gone down the lane. We can get 
away without they’re seeing us. Hurry, 
Shean, before they get back! (Sound of 
excited voices returning sends Mary back. 
Shean stands before her. Mulryan steps 
outside. Suddenly Thomas John rushes 
past him and into house.) 

Tuomas Joun: Granny! 
He’s not dead at all! 

Suean: Who’s not dead? 

Tuomas Joun: Old Michael Doyle. 
Sure he’s not dead at all! 

Brameetr (Shaking him): Thomas John! 
What are you sayin’? 

Tuomas Joun: I seen him, I tell you! 
I peeked in the winda. He’s walkin’ 
around! 

Motryan: Well, I'll be— 
side. Thomas John following.) 

Suean: Mary, it must be true! 

Mary (Half whispering): Not dead! 
Not dead! 

Brincet (Dazed): Is it dramin’ I am? 

Rose Exzren (At door): Peter, is it 
true? Has he come to life? 

Perer (Hurrying in, followed by Annie 
and Norah): Lave it to ould Michael 
Doyle to chate the divil at the last min- 
ute! Sure there’s not nick in his tough 
ould hide! 

Annie: And it’s tellin’ iverybody he is 
that it was his own fault—that the gun 
wint off on him. Ah, ’tis a lucky Christ- 
mas Eve for you, Mary—and it’s glad I 
am for you! 


Rose Ellen! 


(Goes out- 


Moutrayan (At door): It’s true, Mary— 
thank God! [ll be going down there at 
once to get the right of the story. (Hur- 
ries away. Crowd outside murmurs.) 

Brivcet: Peter, shut the door on that 
rabble! 

(Peter shuts door. Norah moves back 
to dresser in sullen quiet. Annie follows 
Peter to table. Shean and Rose Ellen 
help Mary back to armchair.) 

Mary: Thank God. oh, thank God! It’s 
true! It’s true! 

Suean: Yes, Mary. 

Rose Exten: It’s a happy Christmas 
we'll have tomorrow, dear heart. 

Suean: We will that. 

Mary: My heart’s twisted in me with 
all your kindness. 

Brincet: Sure it’s home you are now, 
Mary. 

Suean: Don’t be thinking any more of 
all that’s happened, Mary. The dark days 
must be over. 

Rose Extew (Softly): Belike it was 
God’s way of setting things right between 
you and old Michael (Glancing toward 
Norah),—and others. 

Peter: It’s ashamed I am, Mary— 

Mary (Rising and going to table): 
Shean’s right, Peter—it’s all past and for- 
given. I hold you—and the others—no 
grudge. How could I, standing by His 
table on such a night? (Turns and holds 
out her hand to Norah.) 

(Norah's hatred dissolves in a rush of 
remorse and tears. She takes Mary’s 
hand, then impulsively puts her head 
against her arm. Mary puts her free arm 
about Norah’s shoulder and smiles at 
Shean. Bridget begins to straighten table. 
Rose Ellen helps her. Peace falls on 
room.) 

Annie: Can you forgive me, too, Mary? 

Mary: Gladly, Annie. 

(Church bell peals ‘advent of Christmas. 
Thomas John rushes in.) 

Tuomas Joun: It’s Christmas already! 
They’ve all gone home. (At sight of table 
and quiet group about it.) Didn’t Him- 
self come at all, then, Granny? 

Briwcet (Softly): Whisht, Johneen! I 
de be thinkin’ He’s hereabouts this min- 
ute. 

(Thomas John gazes at them all in awed 
wonder as they bow their heads before the 
table. Norah slips over to him and gently 
removes his cap. Shean quietly moves to 
Mary’s side. Thomas John bows his head 
and shuts his eyes.) 


CURTAIN 


Tobermory 


(Continued from page 7) 


losing his pet, but I'll say a very 
catching form of mange has broken 
out in both cats and we’re afraid of 
it spreading to the kennels.” 

“But after my great discovery!” 
expostulated Mr. Appin; “after all 
my years of experiment—” 

“You- can go and experiment on 
the short-horns at the farm, who are 
under proper control,” said Mrs. Cor- 
nett, “or the elephants at the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens. They’re said to be 
highly intelligent, and they have this 
recommendation, that they don’t come 
creeping about our bedroms and un- 
der chairs, and so forth.” 

An archangel ecstatically proclaim- 


is 


sn 


‘En ? ish Sect on 


ing the millennium, and then finding 
that it clashed unpardonably with 
Henley and would have to be indefi- 
nitely postponed, could hardly have 
felt more crestfallen than Cornelius 
Appin at the reception of his won- 
derful achievement. Public opinion, 
however, was against him— in fact, 
had the general voice been consulted 
on the subject it is probable that a 
strong minority vote would have been 
in favor of including him in the 
strychnine diet. 

Defective train arrangements and 
a nervous desire to see matters 
brought to a finish prevented an im- 
mediate dispersal of the party, but 
dinner that evening was not a social 
success. Sir Wilfrid had had rather 
a trying time with the stable cat and 
subsequently with the coachman. 
Agnes Resker ostentatiously limited 
her repast to a morsel of dry toast, 
which she bit as though it were a 
personal enemy; while Mavis Pelling- 
ton maintained a vindictive silence 
throughout the meal. Lady Blemley 
kept up a flow of what she hoped was 
conversation, but her attention was 
fixed on the doorway. A plateful of 
carefully dosed fish scraps was in 
readiness on the sideboard, but sweets 
and savory and dessert went their 
way; and no Tobermory appeared in 
the dining-room or kitchen. 

The sepulchral dinner was cheer- 
ful compared with the subsequent 
vigil in the smoking-room. Eating 
and drinking had at least supplied a 
distraction and cloak to the prevailing 
embarrassment. 
the question in the general tension of 
nerves and tempers, and after Odo 
Finsberry had given a lugubrious ren- 
dering of “Melisande in the Wood” 
to a frigid audience, music was tacitly 
avoided. At eleven the servants went 
to bed, announcing that the small win- 
dow in the pantry had been left open 
as usual for Tobermory’s private use. 
The guests read steadily through the 
current batch of magazines, and fell 
back gradually on the “Badminton 
Library” and bound volumes of 
Punch. Lady Blemley made periodic 
visits to the pantry, returning each 
time with an expression of listless de- 
pression which forestalled question- 
ing. 

At two o’clock Clovis broke the 
dominating silence. 

“He won’t turn up tonight. He’s 
probably in the local newspaper office 
at the present moment, dictating the 
first installment of his reminiscences. 
Lady What’s-her-Name’s book won't 
be in it. It will be the event of the 
day.” 

Having made this contribution to 
the general cheerfulness, Clovis went 
to bed. At long intervals the various 
members of the party followed his 
example. 
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Student Section 


The Worm Turns 


(A prof gets back at his classes) 


“cc 
ENTLEMEN, I have several im- 
| portant announcements to make, 
so please pay attention. You'll 
pardon my walking in fifteen minutes late, 
as I had an exam in my last class and was 
held up for quite a while. 

“Now, about those papers you handed 
in last month. I’m sorry I haven’t handed 
them back until now but I couldn’t get 
hold of certain references in time, and I 
wanted to do a good job on them. I’m 
sure you would rather have a good piece 
of work a little late than a slipshod job 
on time. 

“As a matter of fact, I haven’t read 
any of them as my eyesight has become 
poor and my doctor warned me not to do 
any reading until the end of the semester. 
You will notice that as a consequence I 
have given you all F’s, in order to assure 
everyone of a square deal; since I know 
that marks don’t mean a thing to you, 
but only the satisfaction of getting a 
piece of work done. 








The servants. taking round the 
early tea made the uniform announce- 
ment in reply to a uniform question. 
Tobermory had not returned. 

Breakfast was, if anything, a more 
unpleasant function than diriner had 
been, but before its conclusion the 
situation was relieved. Tobermory’s 
corpse was brought in from the shrub- 
bery, where a gardener had just dis- 
covered it. From the bites on his 
throat and the yellow fur which coated 
his claws it was evident that he had 
fallen in unequal combat with the 
big Tom from the Rectory. 

By midday most of the guests had 
quitted the Towers, and after lunch 
Lady Blemley had sufficiently recov- 
ered her spirits to write an extremely 
nasty letter to the Rectory about the 
loss of her valuable pet. 

Tobermory had been Appin’s one 
successful pupil, and he was destined 
to have no successor. A few weeks 
later an elephant in the Dresden 
Zoological Garden, which had shown 
no previous signs of irritability, broke 
loose and killed an Englishman who 
had apparently been teasing it. The 
victim’s name was variously reported 
in the papers as Oppin and Eppelin, 
but his front name was faithfully 
rendered Cornelius. 

“If he was trying German irregular 
verbs on the poor beast,” said Clovis, 


“he deserved all he got.” 


Reprinted from “The Chronicles of Clo- 
vis” (copyright, Viking Press), by per- 
mission of Brandt & Brandt. 


“Some of the papers are not going to 
be returned at all. Three or four of them 
I have all done and completely corrected, 
but I left them at home and will be sure 
to bring them next time, others I had all 
finished, and lost coming down on the 
train; others I have not had time to look 
over as yet because of my work on the 
Faculty News, the Alumni News and the 
Hound and Horn, but I will positively 
have them here within the next couple of 
days. 

“To turn to this morning’s lecture—you 
will find practically all of it in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica under the title of 
Aristotle subhead Empiricism. . Please do 
not get the impression that I am copying 
from the Britannica. I wrote out my en- 
tire lecture last week, and then, happen- 
ing to glance through the Encyclopedia, 
saw that the article there coincided re- 
markably with my lecture. Naturally I 
wasn’t going to change my lecture, as the 
Encyclopedia is noted for doing a subject 
the best possible way anyhow. 

“To return a moment to the subject of 
that examination. Several men have com- 
plained that I gave them questions on 
assignments I said they weren’t to be re- 
sponsible for. What happened was that I 
lost the book and didn’t remember what 
Chapters I had assigned, and so I just 
asked questions here and there. © Never- 
theless, I will be glad to let anyone take 
a makeup who will report to my home at 
611 Bayside Road, Yonkers, between the 
hours of 3 A. M. and 4:30 A. M., Mon- 
day morning, if I remember to show up 
for it. 

“Incidentally, I might mention that I 
am going to miss a great many lectures 
from now on. However, I am sending in 
a substitute who can make his voice sound 
like mine and whose handwriting resem- 
bles mine also, so you will hardly notice 
the difference. 

“Of course, if any of you report this to 
the Dean I shall have to come to classes; 
but I think that would be a childish way 
of settling the matter. Attendance should 
be a matter of choice, you know, and you 
should rely upon my intelligence not to 
abuse the privilege of this choice. Since 
I was interested enough to take up this 
course presumably I should be interested 
enough to appear every day, without the 
grammar school necessity of checking up 
on my attendance. 

“You'll pardon my yawning at you so 
frequently this morning; it’s a warm day, 
and I’m rather tired from some hard 
work I did last night. Excuse me a 
couple of minutes while I take a look at 
this morning’s paper. 

“As a matter of fact, you may as well 
go now, as we have pretty much covered 
today’s ground. I know it’s only half- 
past, but I want you to reach your next 
classes on time, so I won’t hold you over. 
If anybody wants to hang around after 
class is dismissed and ask questions that’s 
all right with me, except that I may ask 
them a couple of questions too—and mark 
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Choose a Conklin 
ENDURA when you 
shop for a rubber sack 
m. $5.00 


THE CONKLIN PEN COMPANY 
Chicago Toledo, Ohie San Francisce 
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STRAND SKI 
60 SIZES WOODS & STYLES 
SOLD BY OLEAZLERSE 


- FREE Plans for Ski Jum 

= Tower sent to any Sports Club. 
Strand Ski the leader for 37 
years. Used by expert jumpers all over the 
world. Send for illustrated description of 
new model jumping ski. Also Strand quality 
hard maple toboggans in lengths 4 to 12 feet. 


Standard 8 foot Ash 
SPECIAL OFFER: £14 at F 00 
M.A. STRAND SKICO. Mo ane ST Ree 


LARGEST SKI FACTORY ON EARTH 
trated price list; also choice ap- 


Ss provel shests. Mention Scholastic. 


BATCHELDER STAMP 











Send postal card for large illus- 





them on it, to make sure that I don’t get a 
biased opinion about men who spend time 
hanging around me. 
“Class dismissed.” 
—Herman Wouk, in Columbia Jester, 
Courtesy of University. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, NO. 12 


All words missing below appear in this 
issue. Be ready to mail the entire series 
of fourteen to Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
Street, New York, to arrive before Janu- 
ary 27, 1934. Watch for new contest for 
the second semester. 

1. In it is customary to call a 
carrier or hawker a 

PE liked to dwell in a lazy, enter- 
taining where nothing was ever 
solved, nothing 

3. The weathiest man in 
rested by the on a charge of break- 

laws. 
says that of 
between and 
than one-seventh have the 
and help solve our 


ability to 
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OLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries Scholastie School 
and College oe, 55 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


Liberal Arts — Law — 
Commerce—Music—Art 
—High School. Day and 
UN ek SS'T¥ Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. _Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C.,.1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gulf-Park College 


By- nes my Fully accredited Junior College for girls. ‘ 
school. rt, 


a years college. Music, Hom 
, it Outdoo: s all year. Riding. Catalog. 


Bex S, Gulfport, Miss. 























Junior College ane Three Pro- 
fessional ‘hoo! Physical 
a, Seon & Dramatic 
rts—2, 3 & 4 year Normal 
Secretaryship 1 & 2 

years. Register now. Dormi- 

SCHOOLS, ING, tories. Campus. Catalog. 


Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


Scheol of Fine and Applied Arts 

Brookjyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration. Advertising 
Design, eee Illustration, In- 
terior De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural 




















Tisteice in February to Illustra- 
tion and Design Classes. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 




















“Enjoying the Arts Varies 
Directly With Understanding” 


That’s why every student should 
have “Enjoying the Arts,” a group of 
essays on appreciation, in his library. 
Reading what these leading authorities 
have written especially for young en- 
thusiasts is like having them personally 
conduct you through an Art Gallery or 
a Museum, or having them turn the 
pages of a good book with you. From 
them you may learn how to separate 
quickly the gold from the dross. 

Originally appearing as the ““How to 
Judge” series, these essays provide a 
clear and inspiring basis for an imme- 
diate appreciation of the arts, and also 
a foundation for future growth of 
critical power and taste. 


32 pages, illustrated. Durable colored 
cover, semi-stiff. Size 9 by 12 inches. 


Contents 

The Authors... .by Helen Louise Cohen 
The Nowelsg os. 600.5% by Grant Overton 
The Short Story...... by Percival Hunt 
Painting... .. by Homer Saint Gaudens 

ST i ae 6 alr by Witter Bynner 
Architecture. .. by Harvey Wiley Corbett 
Sculpture............ by Charles Grafly 
py | eee by Agnes Repplier 


The Drama. .by Walter Pritchard Eaton 


Priece—35 cents each 
25 cents each, 10 or more 


ORDER NOW FROM 


SCHOLASTIC 


801 Chamber of Commerce: Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in. this .department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 





True Tribute 
Dear Sir: 
This is my second year of Scho- 


lastic, and I want to tell you I mew = 


enjoy it more every week. 

We have a Junior-Senior Scholastic 
class at 7:30 o’clock, two mornings every 
week. 

—Helen Proctor, 17, Black River 
Fails (Wis.) H. 8., Miss 8. M. 
Bratania, Teacher. 

* 


Swap 


Dear Forum: 
Your Armistice Number was the best 


et. 

If you had a column for boys who wish 
to advertise swaps with other boys for 
stamps, books, etc., I think it would be 
popular. I would like to put an adver- 
tisement for a hand press, but as there is 
no swappers’ column, I am unable to do 
this. 

—Hector French, Bedford, Mass. 


. 
Boo "Big Brother" 


Dear Editor: 

Imagine that if during strikes in the 
United States, Canada would send down 
an army under the plea of protecting her 
people and interests. Naturally, we would 
feel humiliation the same as Cuba. Let 
Cuba have her rebellions and _ strikes. 
America has her own affairs to attend to. 

—Robert Eagan, Aquinas H. 8., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


oe 
Military Science 
Dear Editor: 

I wish to-ask all high school boys 
whether in the event of another war, 
would they rather serve under one who 
had been thoroughly trained in the art of 
military science, or one who had been 
given a post after a few months of train- 
ing? The R.O.T.C. teaches young boys 
the science of military tactics, without 
having to send them away for a few 
years; and at the same time allowing 
them to continue their courses in higher 
education. 

Mr. Kyle Crichton asks the question: 
“What has military training to do with 
higher education?” Has he never heard 
of the saying: “A sound mind within a 
sound body,’ and does it not occur to 
him that military science is a form of 
higher education? 

During the years that I am in college 
there will be one thing that I shall be sure 
of; and that is my standing in the 
R.O.T.C. 

—Henry Frank, Lake Drive 
Court, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Old Lady in Tweeds 


Dear Editor: 

The students of our Senior English 
classes are interested in the article, “A 
Little Old Lady Passes Away,” by John 
P. Waters. 

Mr. Waters states that “the children 
who had formerly read the essay now 
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mocked her quaintness with 
this new found wisdom.” We 
disagree. By investigating the 
number of students who have 
retained interest in the familiar 
essay, we found more than one- 
third of the class still read, and 
we also found not one case of 
failure to recall several essays 
that left lasting impressions. 

We also felt challenged to 
learn why Mr. Waters states 
that “the little old lady deserted her fa- 
miliar haunts and faded away.” We have 
been examining the magazine found in 
these three types—the magazine “for- 
merly” fostering the familiar essays, the 
more popular magazine, and the “digest 
type.” We found that these types still 
offer the familiar essay to the reader. 
The style of the personal essay may be 
less scholarly, but if the “little old lady 
lives” she must dress differently to keep 
abreast of the times. 


—Barbara Weiler and William Colley, 
Dunkirk (N. Y.) High School. 


Dunkirk students and all others are 
urged to submit essays in reply to Mr. 
Waters, as announced in conjunction with 
his article in the November 18 issue—Ed. 


Stormy Weather 


Student Forum: 

I cannot entirely agree with Miss Sour- 
man that school girls make up too much. 
She may be an authority on cosmetics, 
but she doesn’t realize that she would de- 
prive the school boy of his best feminine 
barometer. 

Now, we fellows know that a girl is the 
best judge of her own looks. if a 
girl knows that she is incomplete without 
a little powder and war-paint, it is only 
fair that we follows should know it, too. 

But we know a little more. We know 
that she is trying to cover what she lacks, 
and that the more she paints, the most 






“lacking” she is. For our sakes, endure 
her vanity. 
—R. H. H., Sandy Creek (N. Y.) H. 8. 


Code in the Head 


Dear Editor: 

I think it would be wise if high school 
students would sign the NRA code. These 
should be listed: earlier hours, no dancing 
on school nights, more studying. 

—Mary Jane Kinney, Bloomfield, Nebr. 


Reviews 
Dear Sir: 

I enjoy movie and theatre comment 
published in metropolitan newspapers, but 
I do know that the critics would appeal to 
me but little if they limited themselves to 
expressions of “Likes” and “Dislikes” as 
in the Scholastic movie contest. By cut- 
ting down reviews to that form, one is not 
able to justify one’s opinions. 

—Edwin Stiles Smith, Saranac Lake 
(N. Y.) H. 8. 


Students who wish to write full-length 
comments on movies, as well as on plays 
and books, are invited to send their re- 
views for publication in the Round Table. 
Send all Student Section contributions to 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York.—Ed. 
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DECEMBER -16, 1933 


THE TEACHERS’ 
COLUMN 


Rules and enrollment blanks for the 
third annual News Examination con- 
ducted by Scholastic are new available 
for distribution. Write today for yours 
to our Subscription Office, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Teachers who tested their classes on the 
Review Questions in the November 18th 
issue, and corrected the papers with the 
answers in the November 25th issue, may 
wish to learn how their students compare 
with other Scholastic study groups. If 
you will send your name, grade, subject, 
school, city, name and grade of student 
with best paper, and average grade for 
the class, this column will publish the 
highest scores. 
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Lincoln School’s Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation at Columbia has done for New 
York City a social service that any alert 
high school group can do for its own com- 
munity. They made a survey of the 
leisure time facilities of the city in the 
fields of art, drama, dance, music, read- 
ing, science, history, civics, commerce, 
outdoor activities, and hobbies. The vol- 
ume is entitled Spend Your Time, and is 
published by the Teachers’ College Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University. The 
report of such.a survey can be printed in 
one of the school publications or sold in 
pamphlet form. 

* 


The Office of Education, Department of 
Interior, Washington, publishes a monthly 
guide of government resources which are 
available for schoolroom use. These in- 
clude free movies, woodcraft plans, and 
history and geography material on the 


Far East. 
* 


When you are writing for the News 
Examination rules, remember to include a 
request for the Scholastic Awards rule 
book and for a pamphlet on “How to 
Use Scholastic.” Please state subject 
taught. 

® 


Gwenevere Anderson, Millard County 
H. S., Fillmore, Utah, writes that the 
“Time to Burn” editorial on leisure time 
was the basis of an assignment for her 
students to write their own leisure time 
code. The best paper was forwarded to 
the Round Table. 

* 


A good exercise in Hardy is to have 
the class list the words and phrases of a 
local or dialectic character, with their ex- 
planations. A companion exercise is for 
the class to study the local or dialectic 
language of their own region. (See “They 
Don’t Speak Our Language,” Literary 
Leads.) 

a 


Does the class know these words in this 
issue? Stark, arbitrary, hankering, feral, 
divest, ecclesiastical, eulogy, architrave. 


And can they pronounce the foreign names 
Scholastic’s news columns often contain? 
If not, it might be a good idea to put a 
copy of the International Book of Names 
(Crowell) in the library. It doesn’t con- 
tain them all, but it’s very useful. 











What To Give Your Friends ? 
2 Gifts For the Price of One! 


1 Year's 


Subscription to 


“SCHOLASTIC” 


FOR ONLY $1.50 


FREE 


WE SEND 


PLUS 


LIBRARY SET 


BEAUTIFULLY EMBOSSED 


CARD IN DONOR'S NAME 


To One Friend 
Scholastic Library Set 
The Glory That Was Greece 


The fascinating story of the debt modern 
civilization owes ancient Athens. A clear and 
interesting picture of classical Grecian culture 
showing the bearing of Hellenic thought upon 
many of the most debated and disputed of 
modern problems. 40 pages. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


The Sword of Sergestus 


A thrilling story of the “‘grandeur that was 
Rome.” Ten episodes of action and. adventure 
from the Fall of Troy to the Decline of the 
Roman Empire. Written by Paul L. Anderson, 
noted author. of boys’ stories. 32 pages, il- 
lustrated. 


Enjoying the Arts 

Leading authorities in eight branches of the 
arts explain how to separate the gold from the 
dross in novels, short stories, plays, poems, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 52 pages, 
illustrated. 


Modern Governments in 
Graphic Form 


A series of charts giving the significant facts 
about every existing type of government. Also 
explanatory paragraphs and references. 14 
pages. 





To Another Friend 


A School Year Subscrip- 
tion to Scholastic 


A Christmas present for your best 
class chum? What’ll it be? A _per- 
plexing question, yes, but here’s an ideal 
solution. Why not make it something 
as new, fresh and stimulating in May as 
December? Why not make it some- 
thing that will provide a weekly mental 
tonic for your Eien that will open up 
whole vistas of those human interests 
and activities which offer life’s keen- 
est pleasures? Why not make it some- 
thing that thousands of students agree 
is a fascinating weekly companion— 
SCHOLASTIC. 

“The world’s biggest dollar’s worth” 
one student calls Scholastic. Scores of 
others praise this student’s magazine 
almost as epee sage 4 because each 
issue contains stories, plays and poems 
by leading English and American 
authors. Also student-written  sec- 
tions, and a complete weekly review 
of current events and interpretations 
of the changes taking place in the world 
we live in, all written to INTEREST 
high school students. 


OFFER EXPIRES JANUARY 1, 1934 








CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER BLANK 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which please send 
O Free Library Set 
\ 6 


0 Scholastic Subscription 


SCHOLASTIC, THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL WEEKLY 


801 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A lightning dash down the floor . . . a quick stop . . .a ducking, 
weaving turn . . . SHOOT! Man! It takes Energy, quick 
energy in Basket Ball. Energy comes from the food you eat. 
Some foods produce more than others. Hardly any food 
produces more energy than good, fresh Planters Peanuts. 

Ask some diet expert how Planters Peanuts rate in calory 
content. Planters Peanuts can lick their own weight in Milk, 
Beef, Bread or Potatoes. That gives you an idea of how 


much real energy these delicious, pensive Peanuts contain. 


Healthful... Fresh 


Planters Peanuts are digestible and wholesome because they 
are always crisp and fresh. And they can't be any other way. 
They are packed to keep the original freshness in. ‘ 


Look for “Mr. Peanut” on Every Bag 


Freshness and wholesomeness are so important in all foods 
you eat that it's well worth while to be sure of them. Genuine, 
fresh and crisp Planters Peanuts always have a picture of 
“Mr. Peanut" on every bag. Get genuine Planters Peanuts. 
Not only better for you, but the best tasting peanuts you 
ever ate. Five cents everywhere. "The Nickel Lunch." 


PLANTERS NUT & 

CHOCOLATE CO. 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








San Francisco Toronto, Canada 
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